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Time for 
Reckoning 


All over the world the sky is darkened 
as the crows, the vultures, and the plain 
little chickens of mistaken policies come 
home to roost, whirring and fluttering 
down in Berlin, China, Greece. 

Some of the world’s most flagrant 
trouble spots are not as serious as they 
appear to be; others that we tend to dis- 
miss as trivial are far more dangerous; 
there are many that we do not even know 
about—and must know about. 

The American people have themselves 
the power to master these facts. There is 
no way of bypassing them. 
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Editorial 





Time for Reckoning—East and West __ [ 


The troubles are upon us, crowded together, arriv- 
ing from East and West; there is the Eca, and there 
is Greece, German politics, and that huge province 
of the Republican Party, the Far East. It would take 
too long to list them all. 

If we were like the Russians, we would not list the 
ECA among our troubles. Instead, we would be plas- 
tering the walls of the western world with trium- 
phant signs: “The Four Year EcA Plan Has Been 
Fulfilled in Two!” There would be a great deal of 
truth in that statement, for it is a fact that the ECA 
has given an astonishing impetus to the recovery of 
the western European nations. 

The very achievements of the Eca make us face 
now, two years in advance, our post-EcA problems. 
From the beginning, the three commandments of 
the Marshall Plan have been: Produce, Export, Earn 
Dollars. Production has been increased remarkably 
in every Marshall Plan country. But as the wheels 
start turning full speed, and the people in Europe 
regain heart, new questions come up: production of 
what and for whom—the internal or the external 
market? Export, yes, but where? In competition with 
whom? Finally, who is to earn the dollars? The na- 
tional economies or a few enterprising individuals 
who know how to deal with Americans? 

We have learned now that even if each of the con- 
tinental nations were to be entirely successful in its 
export drive and earned enough dollars to re-establish 
its balance of trade, unemployment would remain 
high, the standard of living precarious, and the inter- 
nal order insecure. Increasing production for export 
benefits only those workers who produce for export. 
The landless peasants in the Po Valley and in 
southern Italy do not stand to gain much, no matter 
how many Fiat cars are exported from ‘Turin or 
how many yards of textiles from Biella. 


Balance of Trade or Balanced Diet? 


In overpopulated countries, like Italy or Greece, a 
comparatively large number of people live a sub- 
marginal life, and full employment cannot even be 
dreamt of. Yet, even in those nations, the export 
drives go on, at times with a measure of success. Some- 
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body earns dollars that too frequently find a hiding 
place in the country where dollars are born. hes 
good American, the dollar feels that the world may 
be wonderful but that there is no place like home 

There is one exception to this trend, and that j 
England—the model Eca nation that, in spite of the Thi 
ravages of war, has increased amazingly its rates ¢ | 


production and of export. The British people refuse ro 
to choose between balance of trade and a balanced | 
diet. They want both. They are willing to dry rg 
every ounce of energy out of their muscles and t J 41, 
tighten their belts to the last notch. But the food- ae 
or whatever the British may call food—has to be the J go ; 


same for everybody. 

In less disciplined Eca countries, there is th 
danger that the rich may get richer and the poor sta The 
poor, but not in a country like England where the 
government has a tight control over the income and } 
the welfare of the people. Paradoxically, Britain any 
seems to prove that a nation with a Socialist Gove | gycp 
ment can receive the full benefit of the Marshall Plan spor 
and strictly obey its three commandments. However, iq , 
Britain is also the country that, having gotten the gic 
largest share of the EcA funds, is now in the wor pati 
predicament. Britain, the only major Marshall Plan § ¢a}}, 
country whose recovery was entirely dependent 01 § jr; 
reaching a favorable balance of trade, has fount § j)¢ 
that, in spite of all its effort, this goal is beyond attail: B yer 
ment. At the same time the continental countrie spec 
show that a favorable balance of payment—and that. 8 nica 
of course, is remote—would not be enough to giv# tech 
the people economic and political security. 





Beyond the ECA 


The mid-£ca balance sheet opens up for us an excep 
tional opportunity: In the two remaining years We 
can draw the full lesson from the experience we have 
gained, and at the same time plan our course for the 
years after 1952. We are, so to speak, in the middle 
of the Eca and beyond it. For this has not been! 
philanthropic hit-and-run program: Judging only 
from the knowledge it has provided, the Eca has bee! 
an extraordinary postgraduate course in interme 
tional economics for businessmen, labor organizes 
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and government officials. At long last, and not only 
because of the ECA, we now have what may be called 
aforeign service. And those who have gone back to 
private life, the Eca alumni, will not easily forget. 

At the same time there seems to be little doubt that 
once the four-year program is ended, the era of multi- 
billion-dollar grants for the relief or rehabilitation 
of foreign countries will come to a close. The basic 
idea of the Marshall Plan has been to assist the 
European nations not by a showering of bounty, but 
bya detailed, methodical strengthening of the sinews 
of their economic life. The political results of this 
new approach have been beyond our most optimistic 
expectations. The beginning of economic recovery 
in the European countries has given Communism a 
blow from which it does not seem likely to recover. 
This new system of strengthening sinews has shown 
us that there are new and powerful techniques that 
we have just started to experiment with. These tech- 
niques have to be developed at far less expense for 
the American taxpayer, for we see in Europe what 
America can do exactly at the time that we have 
come to realize that America is not rich enough to 
do it on a permanent and worldwide scale. 


The End of the NRA 


We still have more than adequate resources to help 
any nation that wishes to improve its lot—provided 
such nations are willing to assume their share of re- 
sponsibilities, and to accept the conditions that our 
aid entails. These conditions can be called imperial- 
istic only by people affected by that peculiar combi- 
nation of systematic malice and incurable dullness 
called Marxism. In fact, our assistance can produce 
its results only if the countries we work with enjoy 
the fullest possible independence. As the work of 
reconstruction in foreign countries becomes more 
specific, as it progresses from good intentions to tech- 
nical details, the more important our contribution of 
technical knowledge and skills will be. The Ameri- 
can contribution must be in the capacity to see things 
through and see them whole; and then to back up 


_ this vision with adequate examples and assistance at 


strategic spots. 

The experience gained by the ECA gives us the 
criteria we need in order to face all the other as- 
sembled problems. The point is to reach a clear 
understanding of what is to be done by America and 
what is to be done by the other nations. America 
cannot do it all. In what can be done by America, we 
must distinguish further between what belongs to 
the sphere of government action and what requires 
the participation of American private groups. For 
we should have learned by now that the world can- 
not be saved by American government projects. 
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Perhaps a whole era—and not merely the first hall 
ot the EcA—is about to end. It is the era that started 
on March 4, 1933, when Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
sumed the Presidency. The nation pulled itself up 
from the bottom of the depression and later on found 
out that somehow, in fighting despair and need, it had 
learned how to go about fighting a war. With the 
same vigor, and, to a large extent, with the same attt- 
tude, the Roosevelt Administration fought against 
the economic crisis, for social reform; against the 
enemy, for an enduring peace. General Hugh John- 
son, that flamboyant cavalryman, charged against the 
depression much in the same style as a fellow West 
Pointer, General George S. Patton, later charged on 
the Germans in France. Certainly the motto attrib- 
uted to another New Deal protagonist applies to 
many phenomena of the whole era. “Spend and 
spend” served to solve more than one crisis and to 
win more than one election—and not only in the 
United States. 

Now we need to develop the capacity to budget 
our energies and our resources—in order to know 
what we can risk. We need technical and business 
skill—a great deal of it—and above all, the hardest 
among the skills, the ability to think straight. This 
skill must be developed by many people, not only 
by elected officials and public servants. One of the 
most heartening lessons that the ECA gave us was the 
way that Americans from business, labor, govern- 
ment, and the universities, cooperated in creating 
conditions that make for democracy abroad. Now, 
finally, the American system of business initiative 
can be taken at its word, for in assuming risks and 
responsibilities abroad, it has its greatest chance since 
the depression. 

Once these points are made clear, we should not 
worry unduly if some of our military leaders seem 
to put too much trust in a seventy-group Air Force or 
the atomic bomb as the main solutions for our difli- 
culties. After all, as military men, they have to plan 
in military terms, and the nation is obliged to them 
for the job they are doing. But we must not forget for 
a moment that we are moving from total war toward 
peace and that, as the ECA proves, we are discovering 
new tools to make peace enduring. 


The G.O.P. 


This should also be the time when, assuming that we 
have a two-party system, the opposition tries to seize 
the situation and regain power. There seems to be 
no sign that the G.O.P., as it is still called, is even 
vaguely aware of this opportunity. The last heard ol 
the Republican Party, it was still nursing Nationalist 
China so that Chiang Kai-shek—he too—might have 
his share of military aid. —M.A 









Turning Point of the ECA 





Now that production is up, western Europe’s problem is to find 


markets—not in industrial America but in less developed areas 


There is no getting 
away from it: The 
Marshall Plan is in 
crisis. The problem 
is not so much lack 
of funds as lack of 
clarity about the es- 
sential organization, 
background, and purpose of the pro- 
gram. The gravity of western Europe’s 
economic position has not been taken 
sufficiently into account on either side 
of the Atlantic. Many difficulties, of 
which the real origins lie fifty or more 
years back, are simply blamed on the 
war, and consequently their signifi- 
cance is obscured. 

The nineteenth century was one of 
unusual prosperity for Europe. Virgin 
lands all over the world were thrown 
open to exploitation, and dormant 
wealth began to circulate. Great Brit- 
ain and France, the only European na- 
tions that were well-equipped indus- 
trially in the early part of the century, 
were the first beneficiaries, but as they 
were enriched, other countries, such as 
Germany, and, to a lesser degree, Italy, 
also began to make industrial progress. 
Capitalists were not the only ones to 
benefit, for the masses, through their 
trade unions, were able ultimately to 
improve their living standards to a 
startling degree. Profits were large, and 
the workers did their best to persuade 
or force their employers to share them, 
which the employers often did, with no 
great sense of loss. 

But by the beginning of this century 
conditions had begun to change. The 
new countries, primarily the United 
States, had become industrialized them- 
selves and began to threaten western 
Europe’s monopoly of manufacturing 
power. European capitalists were in- 
vesting money in more distant lands, 
where there were no labor movements 
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and they could make larger profits. The 
First World War accelerated the in- 
dustrialization of the non-European 
world, and consequently made a Euro- 
pean economic crisis inevitable. The 
countries that were hit hardest were 
those most recently industrialized, like 
Germany and Italy, which did not have 
heavy investments abroad. Great Brit- 
ain and France weathered the storm by 
liquidating many foreign investments, 
but the Second World War exhausted 
their overseas reserves, and made the 
European economic debacle total. 


The present postwar trouble has 
developed through various stages. First 
it was thought that limited American 
aid would tide Europe over the first 
difficulties of economic reorganization ; 
this was the period of the UNRRA, and 
of monetary loans. Then it was realized 
that piecemeal relief and loans could 
not solve the problem, and a coordi- 
nating plan was required. So the aid 
program was tied up with a number of 
steps that the European countries were 
supposed to take, individually and col- 
lectively, toward adjust- 
ing their balance of pay- 
ments to the dollar area. 
Now we have reached a 
third period. We are be- 
ginning to realize that the 
problem cannot be solved 
by Europe alone, but that 
a solution, to work, must 
take into account almost 
the whole world, or at 
least the part of it that lies 
outside the Iron Curtain. 

It is not that the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program 
has been a failure. Quite 
the contrary. In its first 
purpose, to set the ma- 
chinery of European pro- 








duction in motion again, it has sy. 
ceeded beyond all expectations. In fac, 
it was the speedy attainment of hig 
production levels that made it evider 
that the previous underproduction wa 
not the real root of the trouble. 

The first alarm was given by econ. 
omists from the nations participatin 
in the Marshall Plan, when they had 
studied the long-range proposals of tle 
individual continental countries. Thy 
plans were well drawn up, and no mor 
chimerical than such documents ord: 
narily are, but each one pivoted about 
one nation alone. Looking at them 
together, it was plain that every cou- 
try intended to step up the sam 
branches of production and throw the 
same items on the same market. Obv: 
ously such ideas were impracticable. Ii 
by any chance they had been put into 
practice, western Europe would, i 
1952, still have been up against a dolla 
deficit that could be optimistically c- 
culated at two billions a year. 

The problem is further complicate 
by the fact that the Marshall Plans 
not only economic, but social and po 
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litical, in character. It is meant to be a 
defense against Communism, based on 
the assumption that the best, if not the 
only, way to combat that ideology is to 
raise the living standards of the masses 
and to persuade the numerous men of 
good sense among them that the non- 
Communist way of life has more to 
offer them. 

This is an excellent point of view, 
but one that is easier to state than to 
put into practice. The unusually gen- 
erous years of the nineteenth century 
left behind them a number of false 
premises. In that exceptional period of 
prosperity, there were some grounds 
for believing that economic troubles 
were due only to capitalist greed. It 
seemed then that if a few grasping 
businessmen could be prevented from 
making excessive profits there was no 
limit to the gains that the working class 
could make. One crude truth was not 
recognized: that the living standards 
of the workers can be raised by the dis- 
tribution of profits only when there 
are profits to distribute. It is true that, 
even today, there are several thousand 
persons, particularly in France and 
Italy, who can take advantage of an 
imperfect system of taxation and live 
in unseemly luxury. But even if moral 


, and social justice were to be served by 
tightening up the taxation system, it 
) 1s still a fact that redistributing the 


wealth of the few would hardly con- 
tribute more than some pennies to the 
individual worker. 

The underlying cause of Europe’s 
economic malaise is that the various 
countries simply have not the means to 
maintain their present living stand- 
ards—which Americans consider in- 
sufficient even now. If the trouble is 
hot attacked at the root, the living 
standards will, indeed, have to be low- 
ered more. No one can deny, for in- 
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stance, the merits of the British Labour 
Government’s welfare program, but 
the present sterling crisis makes us 
doubt whether Britain can afford it. 
The French and Italian workers (par- 
ticularly the latter) have every right to 
ask for larger wages, but here too, it is 
a question of whether or not their 
countries have the means to pay them. 
While production was still low and the 
important thing was increased output, 
at no matter what cost, people could 
still nurture some illusions on this score. 
But now that production is rolling, and 
comparative prices are the things that 
matter, we will presently have to admit 
that raised living standards still aren’t 
possible. 


Americans are of course inclined to 
oversimplify the problem. Just bring 
your manufacturing methods up to 
date, they say with very good reason. 
But let us look at a concrete example, 
the Italian textile industry. The ma- 
chinery is admittedly antiquated, and 
output per worker is about a fourth of 
what it would be with American meth- 
ods. But to modernize the machinery 
would take a fund of capital that prob- 
ably doesn’t exist in Italy today, and, 








apart from this difficulty, what would 
happen to the innumerable textile 
workers who would be added to the 
already swollen number of unem- 
ployed? Of course technical improve- 
ment might increase the present 
production four times, but if every Eu- 
ropean country were to make the same 
advance, the market would be flooded. 
The same thing is true of other indus- 
tries in other countries. 

This brings us to the heart of the 
matter. The western European crisis 
can be solved only by a re-creation of 
the nineteenth-century pattern—that 
is, by opening up unexploited territory 
and untapped riches, and creating a 
demand that will provide work for a 
thoroughly modernized European in- 
dustry. This is the only way to enlarge 
the miserable pie now being cut by the 
European countries, and the only way 
to bring about an equitable system of 
distribution, which would allow a rea- 
sonable capital profit and at the same 
time benefit the worker. 

Someone may say that this is the aim 
of Truman’s Point Four. But it is not 
enough to state the terms of the prob- 
lem and the measures necessary to 
alleviate it. The question is one of ways 
and means, and here, it seems to me, 
little concrete progress has been made. 

The United States has today a per- 
manently favorable balance of trade, 
which has been estimated at around six 
billion dollars a year. This is a form of 
economic malady no less serious than 
the equivalent European deficit. Dur- 
ing the last century Great Britain and 
France were in the same position as 
the United States is today, and, making 
allowance for the changed value of 
money, were yearly creditors for a 
similar sum. What did they do about 
it? They invested their surplus abroad, 








but not, it should be noted, on a bilat- 
eral basis, that is, not in countries with 
which they had a favorable trade bal- 
ance, but wherever the investment was 
needed most. In empirical capitalist 
terms, they invested wherever they 
thought they could obtain the greatest 
return on their investments. And 
everyone profited nicely. Great Britain, 
for instance, built the railways of 
Argentina, and in so doing it indirectly 
helped solve Italy’s problem of excess 
population. Argentina was quickly 
opened up for development, and was 
able to absorb millions of Italian work- 
ers. In other words, the British invest- 
ment in Argentina was more helpful 
to the Italians than it would have been 
it it had been made in Italy. 

The “Point Four” of the last century 
was carried out in a strictly practical 
manner by the bankers of London, and 
later by those of Paris, Amsterdam, and 
Berlin. Profit was the motive, and the 
banks studied the possibilities of any 
investment without thinking very much 
about whether it was in Oshkosh or 
Timbuktu. Some mistakes were made, 
and some capital was inevitably lost, 
but on the whole the banks did a 
notable job. 

Such banking, however, is one of the 
voids that have to be filled before the 
world’s economic life can be straight- 
ened out. The City of London’s banks 
are no longer able to function as the 
heart of world finance—that is, as the 
organ that puts the lifeblood of capital 
into circulation wherever it is most 


needed. However much we may ad- 





mire the Britishers’ struggle to get back 
on their feet, and however much we 
wish them success in it, it is clear that 
the City can never again be what it was 
in 1900. Nor has Wall Street been will- 
ing or able to take its place. It made an 
ili-starred effort to do so after the First 
World War, burned its fingers, and 
withdrew. Even as a creditor nation 
the United States still has, financially, 
its debtor attitude of half a century 


ago. 


Sensible persons are convinced that 
it would be absurd to return to an un- 
bridled free economy, and that a cer- 
tain amount of intelligent planning is 
necessary today. But I think they would 
agree that to hope to achieve Point 
Four merely by planning is to expect 
too much of human intelligence. How 
can one man or group of men decide 
such questions as whether to give pre- 
cedence to the cultivation of rubber in 
Brazil or the construction of a hydro- 
electric plant in the Congo? Let there 
be a certain amount of efficient plan- 
ning, but after that why not give rein 
to the natural search for profit? Wall 
Street must be persuaded, willy-nilly, 
that it has fallen heir to the mantle of 
London, and until it takes on the re- 
sponsibilities that go with it, an essential 
component of world financial machin- 
ery will be lacking. The basis on which 
to decide how much American capital 
should be put into foreign, as com- 
pared to domestic, investments is the 
present favorable balance of payments. 
The equivalent of this balance is what 
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the United States should invest abroad 
even at the risk of a certain percentag 
of losses. 

Meanwhile little or nothing will } 
accomplished by concentrating on mat. 
ters of secondary importance. For in. 
stance, we are witnessing today a, 
assault, from both sides of the Atlantic 
on the pound sterling. Britain’s policy 
of economic self-sufficiency, and its jp. 
fusal to bring sterling into line, is a real 
obstacle to European economic collab. 
oration. But devalution of the pound 
would not be a panacea. The difficyl. 
ties of many continental countries step 
not from overvaluation of the pound 
but from the fact that it is not conver. 
ible. If the pound were to be devalue 
it is doubtful whether the sterling ara 
could earn enough dollars to allow 
such countries as Italy and Belgium to 
make up for their dollar debit with 
sterling credit. Probably the only resul 
would be that Britain, like many othe 
countries, would find itself reduced t 
finding a cure for its ills through th 
illusory method of inflation, whic 
would be a delaying measure, but no 
a solution. 

There is much talk of tearing down 
barriers to inter-European trade, which 
would be an excellent thing, no doubt, 
since the economic law of diminishing 
returns practiced by almost all th 
countries of Europe only increases ur- 
profitable production. But unless ther 
is an end to the dollar deficit, suc 
measures would only lead to a sil: 
contained west European econom, 
which would have many, although no! 
all. of the defects of attempted national 
self-sufficiency, and furthermore would 
not be at all to the liking of the United 
States. 

It is equally vain to look for a solu 
tion in increased trade with easter 


Europe. This would be politically nf 
advisable, because it would be tants) 


mount to asking Russia to bolster ¥ 
the capitalist system, and economical 
wrong, because, in spite of Communis 
propaganda, trade with eastern Ev: 
rope never attained enormous volum 
for the simple reason that the countri' 
of this zone were small markets. Whe 
we speak of depressed areas, let usm 
forget that, with the exception ¢ 
Czechoslovakia, we must so describe# 
of central and eastern Europe, inclue: 
ing Russia. It would take huge inve* 
ments in this region to make tt th 
needed market for western industt 
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And without wishing to suggest a boy- 
cott of the Communist sphere, I think 
it is safe to say that there are better 
places than the Soviet or its satellites 
in which to invest billions. 

The essence, then, of what we have 
called the crisis of the Marshall Plan is 
the realization that the western Eu- 
ropean economic problem is not merely 
one of a balance of payments, and that 
if we wish to prevent the European 
masses from falling into coolie status, 
we must work to find vast new mar- 
kets such as those developed in the last 
century. Seen from this point of view, 
the problem is not European, but 
worldwide, and can be solved only on 
a worldwide scale. For this purpose, 
Marshall Plan funds are insufficient, 
and probably the setup of the plan 
itself is unsuitable. The solution will 
not be reached by consideration of iso- 
lated local problems, but by seeing all 
the problems together, just as the fault 
lies not in one. country, but in all of 
them. Once this has been understood, 
we must call together the best minds 
from both sides of the Atlantic, and 
perhaps the Pacific as well, in a search 
for practical solutions. 

But there is no time to be lost, for the 
economic, political, and social crisis is 
mounting. —FLavius 





“The effects of economic development can 
be illustrated most strikingly by a few sim- 
ple comparisons between the more and the 
less developed countries. 

“It is estimated that the average income 
per head in the United States of America in 
1947 was over $1,400, and in another four- 
teen countries ranged between $440 and 
5900; but in twenty-five other nations and 
most of the Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
comprising together substantially more than 
half the world’s population, average income 
was less (often much less) than $100 per 
vear. Moreover, in many of the less devel- 
oped countries the extremes of weaith and 
poverty are particularly striking, whereas in 
the more highly developed countries there 
has recently been a marked tendency towards 
greater equality of income. 

“The economy of under-developed areas 
is typically agrarian; by far the largest num- 
ber of their people derive their living from 
the soil, But the average output per person 
in agriculture in these areas is less than one- 
tenth of that achieved in more advanced 
countries. The difference in productivity 
per man in industry and transport is as 
striking, and in consequence real wages are 
very low.”"—from Technical Assistance for 
Economic Development, a publication of the 
United Nations. 
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Triple Job in Greece 


The civil war ws almost over; reconstruction ts 


im progress; now will democracy-building start? 


Between April, 
1947, and June, 
1949, the United 
States gave $711,- 
600,000 worth of 
aid to Greece. This 
comes close to a 
hundred dollars per 
Greek, or some twenty thousand dol- 
lars per Greek guerrilla. By next April, 
when the Truman Doctrine is three 
years old, our investment in Greece will 
be nearly a billion dollars. The pertinent 
questions now are: What have we got- 
ten for our money so far, and how 
much real insurance have we against a 
Communist comeback in Greece? 
Not only our seven hundred million 
dollars, but our leadership of the demo- 
cratic world hangs in the balance in 
Greece. When Congress approved 
American intervention in that country, 
it was committed to a military, a polit- 
ical, and an economic objective: to 
put an end to the civil war, and so 
save Greece from Communism; to pro- 
mote democratic freedoms and repre- 
sentative government; and to bring 
the country back to life economically, 
both by cash and technical assistance. 
The nearest we have come to success 
is in the military field, where the great- 
est portions of American money, effort, 
and leadership have been applied. For 
a long time, the Greek Army fumbled 
and floundered, but recently it has be- 
gun to win major victories. All but 
scattered handfuls of Communist-led 
guerrillas have been driven from four- 
fifths of Greek territory, and American 
military advisers believe that the last 
Communist strongholds in the Gram- 
mos and Vitsi Mountains will be wholly 
eliminated sometime this autumn. The 
question appears to be not so much 
whether this can be done tactically 
(the Americans have no doubt that it 


can) as whether the Greek rulers 
genuinely want peace. 

Nearly half of the Greek budget goes 
into the campaign against the guerril- 
las. But the prevailing attitude among 
the present governing Greeks is that, 
war or no war, American aid must be 
kept at a maximum. They are reck- 
lessly indifferent to the temper of the 
American public and Congress. They 
think of aid almost uniquely in terms 
of what Greece needs, or would like to 
have; they ignore almost completely 
what the United States can, or would 
prefer to, spend. One exceptionally 
level-headed American official has said : 
“The Greeks regard Washington as an 
artesian well gushing dollars, and their 
greatest anxiety is to get there with a 
bucket before anybody else does.” An- 
other official, an Eca man who resigned 
recently, added: “Never have so few 
asked for so much—and done so little 
with it.” One of his more experienced, 
less bilious associates admitted frankly: 
“The Greeks are more interested in 
getting aid than in using it.” Another 
ECA executive, on the way back to 
Athens, ran into an incensed customs 
inspector, who complained: “They 
have taken ten million dollars from us 
and given it to the Turks. Our money!” 


On the eve of Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Snyder’s recent visit to Athens, a 
daily newspaper declared that if Greek 
reconstruction failed, it would be due 
simply to the fact that American funds 
were not sufficient “to cover the mul- 
tiple Greek needs.” 

In his only official speech in Athens, 
Secretary Snyder referred quietly to 
“that important force, the American 
taxpayer.” It was probably the first 
time that the American taxpayer re- 
ceived so much as a passing reference 
in Athenian newspapers. Snyder’s 
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phrase was regarded by some Greek 
officials as a shocking breach of tact. 
Americans who have been in Athens 
for any length of time explain: “The 
people in the Greek government think 
they’ve got us over a barrel.” 

I became pretty well convinced that 
they were right after a long conversa- 
tion with one Greek Minister. “Sup- 
pose,” I asked, “Congress should cut 
aid to Greece in half next year?” He 
replied sharply that it would be better 
to cut off aid altogether—to pull out 
rather than assist inadequately, to let 
social disintegration come over Greece, 
even though it might very well drive 
the people to anarchy or revolution. I 
thought of all the popular resentment 
against the government that I had run 
into, and asked, “In the long run, can 
you escape revolution here?” 

“Yes,” the Minister flung back. “By 
going to Moscow.” 

The threat was unmistakable. I 
wondered whether members of the 
right-wing Greek government talk 
with similar bluntness to the American 
Ambassador, Henry F. Grady. If they 
do, the barrel that the United States is 
stretched over does not seem so meta- 
phorical. Can we somehow do a dur- 
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able, respectable, reasonably efficient 
job in Greece without being put upon 
by Greek officials with such extraordi- 
nary assumptions and presumptions? 
Certain government Greeks are already 
talking about a second and a third 
Marshall Plan. Projects based on this 
expectation are said to have been 
drafted by the Greek Ministry of Re- 
construction. An EcA official recently 
asked a Greek economist: “But how 
can Greece create the industries ca- 
pable of utilizing all of this projected 
hydroelectric power?” “Oh,” the econ- 
omist replied. “The Second Marshall 
Plan will take care of that.” 


Once you come to understand the 
curious climate in which American offi- 
cials in Greece are obliged to function, 
you know what the Eca in Athens is 
up against. 

Of course, the task of aiding Greece 
has been difficult from the first. The 
American program was improvised at 
great speed and under unquestionable 
pressures—but with a limited knowl- 
edge of Greece and the Greeks for 
guidance. Inevitably, mistakes were 
made which have cost the United 
States millions of dollars. We are pay- 
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ing a very sizable tuition fee in Greece, 
as in all of the nations we are assist- 
ing, for educating little-traveled, poorly 
informed, and politically naive Amen- 
cans to the realities of internationallife. 

Perhaps seventy-five or eighty per 
cent of the two hundred and fifty 
Americans on the Eca staff in Greece 
are living in a foreign country for the 
first time. Probably no more than five 
per cent have ever been in Athens be- 
fore their present assignments—and 
even fewer have been anywhere else in 
Greece. As one young specialist put 
it: “I suppose the faults of the mission 
are really the faults of the United 
States.” The same thing could be said 
of its virtues. 

Immediately after the Truman Doc- 
trine was announced, an outfit called 
AMAG, or the American Mission for Aid 
to Greece, was thrown together and 
sent to Greece for a year, until a more 
permanent organization could be 
formed. Under Nebraska’s Dwight 
Griswold, this first mission built a good 
many roads and bridges, dredged som 
harbors, delivered quantities of 
and so on. It made little effort to influ 
ence the Greek government politically. 
or, if it tried, it did not meet with mut! 
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success in its efforts at democratization. 

The mission was just beginning to 
function smoothly when Washington 
or Athens, or both (no one seems to be 
able to fix the responsibility), rashly 
decided to include Greece in the Mar- 
shall Plan. As the American mission 
disbanded, the Eca moved in, and the 
entire program of aid to Greece was 
paralyzed for many months. Under the 
procedure of the eca, American funds, 
which were urgently needed in Greece, 
were delayed for an average of about 
eventy days before they were cleared. 
The eca did not break up the log-jams 
until February and March, 1949, eight 
months after it had taken over. Mean- 
while, most of the aMaAc personnel who 
knew much about Greece had gone 
home. John Nuveen, Jr., the chief of 
the EcA mission, was obliged to start 
off with most of his advisers and tech- 
nicians as new to Greece and its politi- 
cians as he was. 

A steady turnover among division 
heads and important specialists con- 
tinues to bedevil the Eca in Greece, 
and to hinder effective planning and 
organization. American technicians ar- 
rive in Athens full of enthusiasm and 
ideas (though these are often imprac- 
ticable for Greece) ; they become frus- 
trated by the eternal obstructionism of 
the Greek government; finally, they 
quit and go home, and are replaced by 
new technicians, full of enthusiasm and 
ideas. In the last two years, the mis- 
sion has had three different heads of 
the finance division, four of the indus- 
trial division (with a fifth now being 
recruited) , three of the currency com- 
mittee (with a fourth on the way), 
and three each of the construction and 
agricultural divisions. A British official 
says: “You have some first-class men. 
But you Americans are too impatient. 
Your men go home just when they are 


beginning to know enough to be valu- 
a Ss 


Considering all these obstacles, it is 
surprising that the Eca mission in 
Greece has done as well as it has. A 
considerable slice of American appro- 
priations has, it is true, been diverted 
into the pockets of Greek grafters and 
Profiteers, but Greece as a whole has 
received many rich and tangible new 
assets. Americans have contributed 
greatly to the modernization of Greek 
agriculture, to land reclamation and 
Increased production, and to the im- 
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provement of public health, including 
the virtual elimination of malaria. In 
addition, they have assisted materially 
in the reconstruction of highways and 
railroads, the rehabilitation of harbors, 
the construction of processing plants, 
the restoration of motor transport, the 
establishment of the first Greek domes- 
tic airline, and other basic, and un- 
doubtedly valuable, projects. 

It has been impossible to achieve real 
reconstruction in Greece until now be- 
cause of the unexpectedly huge cost of 
the campaign against the insurgents. 
Not only that, but the United States 
had to appropriate extra funds to cover 
the Greek budget deficit for the fiscal 
year that ended last June. Greek offi- 
cials themselves differ widely as to ex- 
actly how much the deficit amounted 
to—but American taxpayers met ail of 
it, including an item, listed at $240,000, 
for the maintenance of the Greek royal 
household. Seven “Greek” princesses, 
mostly of Germanic origin, have re- 
cently been restored to Greek citizen- 
ship, and the United States will ap- 
parently now also contribute to their 
support, in a manner to which some of 
the princesses have probably not been 
recently accustomed. 


The Greek economy has one prob- 
lem that can never be solved by the 
ECA—no matter how many dollars the 
United States appropriates for Greece 
and no matter how many hydroelec- 
tric turbines it ships there. That is over- 
population. In spite of nine years of 
war, there are now probably one or 
two million more people in Greece 
than this barren, abused land can sup- 
port without extreme impoverishment. 
If the present birth rate keeps up for a 
few more years, the excess population 
might rise as high as five million— 
which is more than agricultural sci- 
ence, for all its miracles, can cope with. 

“Birth control is the only solution,” 
says an ECA Official. “But neither we, 
nor the Greek government, have yet 
tackled this key problem.” The Greek 
Orthodox Church reportedly would 
not oppose popular education in the 
methods of birth control, but for some 
perhaps not unfathomable reason, 
members of the General Staff have ob- 
jections to the idea. And with every 
jump in the Greek birth rate, the 
scope of economic improvement must 
increase. 

Within the framework of these curi- 


ously mixed facts—and only within it 
—can we assess what our economic aid 
is supposed to accomplish in Greece. 
Practical or impractical, well-consid- 
ered or ill-designed, America’s bold ef- 
fort to reconstruct Greece and bring it 
close to self-sufficiency has just begun 
to take noticeable effect this fiscal year. 
The effort is a long-range one; the 
Greek reconstruction program cannot 
possibly be completed by 1952, when 
the Marshall Plan is scheduled to end. 
Where we go from there is an impor- 
tant question for the future. Where we 
start to go from here is an imperative 
question now, full of risks and uncer- 
tainties. Clearly, our support of Greece 
is an extremely complex undertaking. 
The Parthenon is probably the only 
thing in contemporary Greece that 
stands in clear, unmistakable silhou- 
ette. 


At the beginning, those Greeks who 
are sincere democrats had excessive 
confidence in what America might do 
for them and their country. As they see 
it now, unless the United States defi- 
nitely is not shy about using its influ- 
ence in Greece, the contribution of 
one—or possibly two—billion dollars 
will serve merely to consolidate obso- 
lete politicians in power and to build 
new industries for the enrichment of 
a small group of Greek monopolists. 
Now that we have gone so far, we 
cannot get out of Greece—economi- 
cally or politically. Our problem is to 
decide what we intend to accomplish 
with our power, and for whose benefit, 
granted that we stay in. Unless we 
solve it reasonably, the United States 
is bound to remain over the Greek bar- 
rel for some years to come. —L. S. 


(This is the first of three articles by our 
European Editor on Greece.) 


























West Berlin: Rise and Decline 


After the exhilarating victory of the airlift, bankruptcy may make 


the Allied section of the city easier prey for the Russians than before 


Western Berlin, four 


months after the 
IZ end of the Soviet 
» ° blockade, is bank- 
7) rupt and desolate. 

The city was exu- 

berant last May, 

when the first trucks, 
trains, and barges arrived with goods 
and food that Berliners had not seen in 
years. Today the high morale of the 
more than two million blockaded peo- 
ple has given way to Katzenjammer, 
the disillusionment of the morning 
after. The two hundred thousand un- 
employed in the western sectors stand 
in the doorways of bombed-out build- 
ings, or press their noses against the full 
and gleaming windows of shops they 
cannot afford to enter. 

Now, in mid-August, twenty-five per 
cent of the workers in western Berlin 
are unemployed, and the total is still 
rising rapidly. Many of those who have 
jobs are working on short shifts. Mu- 
nicipal employees are getting only half 
pay. Pensioners and the beneficiaries of 
social insurance receive considerably 
reduced monthly allotments. Many 


tenants aren’t paying rent. Clothing 
shops are stocked to capacity, but, even 
though most people are still poorly 
dressed, few can afford to buy. Some 
of the newspapers in the western sector, 
which carry democratic thought far be- 


hind the Iron Curtain, are in financial 
distress. Theaters, movies, night clubs, 
and restaurants are practically empty. 

Today, far more than in 1945, Berlin 
is a dead town. In those days there was 
life in the ruins—gay parties in black- 
market cafés, the excitement of the new 
peace, defiance, and hope. A sprawl- 
ing city, in which four great powers 
had a stake, was struggling in its smelly 
rubble. Today, the rubble has been 
cleared away. The bricks are piled up 
neatly in huge dusty lots. But the vital- 
ity of the city, which was fired by the 
airlift, has flagged seriously. 

At first, the airlift won us a decisive 
battle in the war of nerves. Now it 
seems that the victory is slipping away 
from us. When the Russians realized 
that their blockade had merely 
strengthened our determination to 
hang on in Berlin—that instead of win- 
ning over, they had alienated the Ger- 
mans—they dropped the blockade and 
took up new tactics. 

During the cold, hungry winter of 
the blockade hardly anyone in western 
Berlin yielded to the temptation to 
look for goods in the Russian area that 
the airlift planes could not bring. This 
summer, Ernst Reuter, the Mayor of 
western Berlin, has had to beg his peo- 
ple to stop exchanging one west mark 
for six east marks so that they can 
cross the Potsdamer Platz and get hair- 


cuts or buy radios, sewing machines, 
and clothes. Now that the factories in 
eastern Germany again get raw mater: 
als from the western zones, they hay 
begun to produce in earnest. Their 
goods are sold almost exclusively in 
eastern Berlin, where the Russians can, 
of course, manipulate prices almost at 
will. Undisturbed by the rate of ex- 
change, which is against them, they 
seek to attract western Berliners, whose 
supply of western marks is desperatel 
low—for they want to get their hand 
on all the western marks they can. So- 
viet administrators are not only stock- 
ing shops in eastern Berlin with prod- 
ucts that cannot be had elsewhere jin 
the Russian zone; they are also dump- 
ing low-priced goods into western Ber 
lin. Today Russian cigarettes are much 
cheaper all over Berlin than German 
Murattis or American Chesterfields. A 
short while ago it was photographie 
film that suddenly glutted the market 


But in the view of Friedrich Emst, 
the efficient head of west Berlin’s Cen- 
tral Bank, the Communist effort to 
drain western money out of Berlin 8 
one of the city’s lesser problems. 
“When you talk of taking good money 
out of west Berlin’s cashbox, the real 
culprit is western Germany,” he says. 


As soon as the blockade was lifted, 


western goods poured in at a rate that 
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rapidly filled warehouses and storage 
plaees to capacity. West Berliners, quite 
naturally, first bought all the food they 
could eat, then sought clothing and 
other things. When Berliners began 
buying feverishly, their money went 
west and stayed there. Soon Berlin 
could not pay for most of its needs, be- 
cause it had lost a large part of its mar- 
ket to competitors in the western zone. 

Even before the blockade, Berlin was 
ina bad economic position. Although 
it was the largest industrial center in 
Germany, it has always imported more 
than it has exported. Before the war, 
ithad a rich agricultural hinterland, 
and an army of officials and civil ser- 
vants who spent a good share of the 
nation’s tax money. It was the head- 
quarters of central European business 
and finance. These sources of income, 
of course, no longer exist. Almost as 
son as the bombs stopped falling on 
Berlin, the Russians moved in, and be- 
gan carting off machinery, whole facto- 
ries, railroad tracks, and even faucets 
and windowpanes. About twenty per 
cent of Berlin’s industrial equipment 
was left when they got through. 


The currency reform that brought 
economic revival to western Germany 
divided Berlin. It brought two different 
currencies, and the blockade. When 
the western commandants, at the height 
of the blockade last March, decreed 
that west marks alone would be valid 
in their sectors, they consolidated the 
gains made by the airlift, but they also 
deprived western Berlin of its trade 
with the surrounding country. To add 
to its other problems, the west Berlin 
government has had to convert most 
of the east marks earned by its citizens 
who work in the Russian sector at the 
unrealistic rate of one west mark for 
one east. 

The Kremlin strategists knew all 
this, of course, when they decided to 
lift the blockade. They knew that the 


western island in their zone could re- 
main independent only as long as it 
received loans and credits. They must 
have been delighted early in July, when 
the western commandants sent Mayor 
Reuter’s city government a curt letter 
rejecting the budget on which the city 
assembly had agreed, and ordering a 
new one, balanced and “based on cur- 
rent circumstances and expectations.” 
That phrase, Reuter was told, meant 
that the subsidy of sixty million marks 
a month which the city had been re- 
ceiving from Military Government 
funds would be reduced gradually and 
practically disappear by the end of Oc- 
tober. This sudden move is explained 
by a recent decision, made. in Washing- 
ton, to subordinate the Army’s private 
fund for Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas to the total Eca funds 
for Germany. For a while, it looked as 
if Berlin would be cut off altogether, 
since it is not in Marshall Plan terri- 
tory, but early in August, John J. 
M-:Cloy, the American High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, announced that, 
as soon as the west German state is 
established, Berlin will be included. 
West German officials promise that 
when the new parliament convenes, it 
will immediately tackle the problem of 
covering the 260-million-mark deficit 
in the west Berlin budget. But it will be 
many weeks before the parliament 
starts really functioning, and, in any 
case, making up the deficit alone will 
not save the city. Berlin needs huge 
credits and subsidies to exploit the only 
asset it has left—a large force of reso- 
lute, industrious, and skilled workers. 
Actually, in spite of all the talk, west 
German political and economic leaders 
seem little disposed to help Berlin. 
Many privately blame the city’s finan- 
cial crisis on its Social Democratic gov- 
ernment. There has been too much 
economic planning in Berlin, they 
argue, forgetting that during the block- 
ade the city would not have survived 


without planning. Purchasing and dis- 
tribution were highly centralized by 
order of the occupation bosses—not 
because Professor Reuter was follow- 
ing Socialist textbooks. 

Strangely, the powerful Social Dem- 
ocratic Party, which takes most of the 
credit for the valiant stand in the 
blockaded city, is doing little to exert 
pressure on the west for aid to Berlin. 
The reported reason is that Reuter and 
Kurt Schumacher, the Social Demo- 
cratic boss, are having a feud. Also, aid 
to Berlin would mean higher taxes for 
the rest of the west Germans—some- 
thing no one liked to mention in the 
recent election campaign. But the most 
important reason seems to be that 
neither the Socialists nor the Christian 
Democrats are able or willing to con- 
tend with the strong and self-centered 
policies of the west German laender 
governments. These west German 
states, driven by a sort of provincial 
nationalism, are extremely jealous of 
local economic and political interests. 

Nor are most west German business- 
men interested in Berlin. They are now 
extremely eager to trade with eastern 
Germany directly, and are flirting with 
Communist trade delegations. When 
Fritz Selbmann, deputy chairman of 
the Soviet Zone German Economic 
Commission, came to Frankfurt re- 
cently to talk east-west business with 
members of important west German 
firms and banks, a mai Who had fc- 
cently fled the Russian zone cautioned 
the others against doing business with 
people who would disown and jail 
them at the first opportunity. But he 
was talked down: “What has politics 
to do with interzonal trade?” 

Obviously this attitude adds to the 
desperation of the Berliners. When you 
point out to them that the western 
powers are, after all, still committed to 
stay in Berlin, they mention Mr. Mc- 
Cloy’s announcement that even more 
American offices are to be moved out 











of the city; the fact that Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank L. Howley, who was ex- 
tremely popular in Berlin, has left; the 
rumor that another American battal- 
ion is being shipped out; and to the 
Allied order forbidding Berliners to 
elect their own observers to the west 
German parliament. 

Two months ago, the words modus 
vivendi were generally dreaded, be- 
cause Berliners feared that a compro- 
mise solution with the Russians could 
only come at the expense of independ- 
ence. Today the number of those who 
would probably come to terms just to 
find jobs is rapidly mounting. 

In Berlin’s inner city the Russians 
are rebuilding a number of the huge 
marble government buildings the 
Nazis were so proud of. Goering’s old 
air ministry, which now houses the east 
German Economic Commission, has 
been reconstructed. The Propaganda 
Ministry and the Russian Embassy are 
nearly so. These buildings will doubt- 
lessly become the seat of the east Ger- 
man government once the western gets 
working, with all the “historical guilt 
of splitting Germany” attached to it. 
Communist Wilhelm Pieck is appeal- 
ing to former Nazis to cooperate with 
the new “national front” which is be- 
ing formed east of the Elbe. The So- 
viets are again spreading rumors that 
they will return Lower Silesia, as a 
birthday present, to the new eastern 
government. 

Some people in Berlin say there is 
only one solution to Berlin’s economic 
future and the new nationalist Bol- 
shevist challenge: Make Berlin the 
western capital. For once, they say, the 
West would outdistance Communist 
“unity” propaganda. In the present 
squabble over whether Frankfurt or 
Bonn should be the capital, this last- 
minute suggestion to move to Berlin 
(which has far more space than 
either) might win a certain amount of 
popular favor. 


Berlin is in grave danger. Unrest, un- 
employment, and bankruptcy can eas- 
ily do what the Soviet blockade failed 
to accomplish. The loss of this city to 
Soviet totalitarianism would today be 
no less of a setback to our cause than it 
would have been on June 26, 1948, 
when “Operation Vittles,” perhaps the 
most imaginative peacetime military 
accomplishment the world has seen, 
was set in motion. —PrTEeR Drake 
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A Limited War, If Any 


A Washington observer believes that our best chance 


for peace is to pledge, and prepare for, non-total war 


Since the founding 
of the Republic, the 
American people 
have thought as sel- 
dom as possible 
about war, and 
about strange- 
sounding phrases 
like “war aims” even less. In the light 
of our isolation before the air age, this 
is understandable; in the light of our 
history, it is at least remarkable—for 
the colonists achieved their freedom 
by calculated military action, coupled 
with a deliberate, and enormously suc- 
cessful, propaganda campaign. 

Perhaps because history had been 
forgotten, the question of whether or 
not to engage in the two major wars of 
this century divided the country along 
lines that obscured, rather than cast 
light upon, the basic issue: our war 
aims. “War will end war!” cried the 
interventionists. “We'll make the world 
safe for democracy!” “‘Nonsense!” 
countered the isolationists. “War never 
settled anything.” 

Both sides were uttering half-truths. 
And so, distracted by the quasi-plausi- 
bility of a black-and-white debate, 
Americans lost sight of the only valid 
generalizations—which are, first, that, 
while war never settles anything with 
finality, it has in times past helped to 
further the aims of democratic nations, 
and of democracy itself, and, second, 
that in any case, it cannot always be 
avoided. Many influential people hoped 
we could escape war by thinking about 
it as little as possible. 

The penalty for refusing to think 
first usually is having to extemporize on 
the heels of the facts. The recent con- 
flict with totalitarianism was no excep- 
tion. We began it on the narrow basis 
of aid to the Allies. Pearl Harbor 
brought us in with both feet. An off- 





hand remark by the Commander-in. 
Chief at Casablanca committed us to 
unconditional surrender. This idea 
made the psychological warfare cam. 
paign, which was just beginning to pro- 
duce results, infinitely more difficult 
It discouraged the anti-Hitler revolt 
among German officers, which, had 
it been successful, could have shor. 
ened the war. The protraction of the 
war enabled the Russians to occup 
central Europe, which they still show 
no intention of leaving. It also, as For- 
eign Minister Bevin suggested recently, 
completed the economic destruction of 
the German nation, which we have 
since been laboriously and expensively 
trying to rebuild, almost from the 
ground up. 


For good measure, we allowed the 
Allied bombing squadrons to pulver- 
ize a good part of a continent—al- 
though even Air Force officers were to 
admit later that past evidence, from 
the Spanish Civil War onward, indi- 
cated that area bombing stiffens civil- 
ian will to resist, inculcates an unap- 
peasable hatred of the enemy, and, a 
the Strategic Bombing Survey clearly 
showed, is in any case a wasteful and 
only dubiously efficient means of break- 
ing down war production. 

Finally, we used the atomic bomb— 


after the Japanese had put out peace F 


feelers. 

But the best testimony to our stra- 
tegic aimlessness during the war is t0 
be found in the consideration of out 
objectives in that struggle. Aside from 
self-preservation, these were the crea- 
tion of a stable peace and extension of 
the area of democratic control. We 
survived, but peace still eludes us. We 
defeated three tyrants, but we cannd 
claim that the area under democrat 
control is larger than it was in 1939. 
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And the remaining west- 
ern democracies are so 
weakened that they can 
survive only at the cost 
of heavy financial and 
military aid from the 
United States. 

Victories that bring 
so poor a recompense 
should serve to make us 
wary of making the same 
mistakes a third time. 
Unfortunately, we do 
not yet know whether 
our leaders—or, at any 
rate, our military men— 
have learned much from 
that experience. 

The recent visit of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
Europe indicated that 
plans within the North 
Atlantic Alliance to 
counter the threat of 
Soviet aggression are well advanced. 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson has 
told the country ‘that our “dynamic” 
foreign policy consists of “attempting 
to guard the boundaries of the North 
Atlantic Community.” 

Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs, has told the House For- 
cign Affairs Committee that the deliv- 
ery of the atomic bomb in strategic at- 
tacks is thought of as the “prior” mis- 
sion of the United States. 

General George C. Marshall’s testi- 
mony before the same committee re- 
vealed that no real information had 
been given the lawmakers by the Joint 
Chiefs, even in executive session, be- 
fore they left for Europe. 

The Joint Chiefs’ testimony, how- 
ever, together with certain apparently 
carefully rehearsed speeches emanat- 
ing from the Pentagon, clearly suggest 
that two basic lines of action are under 
serious consideration: to use the atomic 
bomb on a saturation basis against 
Russian cities and industries, and to 
commit the Atlantic Alliance to a mas- 
sive land operation in western Europe 
and possibly even in Russia. 

By contrast, a minority in our high 
inilitary councils strongly believes that 
both these approaches are wrong, that 
they would commit this country and its 
allies to a type of warfare—total war— 
which democracies cannot possibly 
hope to win. ; 
It seems imperative that the average 
citizen should be given an opportunity 
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to hear the pros and cons of a debate 
upon which his very life depends. The 
time remaining is short. It can be prof- 
itably employed in asking—and an- 
swering—questions. 

What is total war? It is, quite simply, 


unlimited war. It is the consecration 
to military needs of a nation’s total 
manpower and resources. The “peo- 








ple’s” army and the mobilization of the 
whole nation for war are, at the same 
time, the strength and the greatest 
danger of a modern democratic state. 
The picture of a nation in arms has its 
colorful and romantic aspects, but the 
reverse of the medal is not so pretty: 
On the home front, everyone must be 
poured into the military mold; on the 
enemy front, everyone must be de- 
stroyed. 

Finally, total war spreads illimitably 
in time. Peace becomes impossible 
where there is no established authority 
to deal with. That, however, is only 
the legal or diplomatic side of it. In a 
far more profound and terrible way, 
peace becomes inconceivable when the 
institutions of a nation’s life have been 
disrupted, its cities laid in ruins, its 
families scattered, its people degraded 
to the most cynical and brutal search 
for mere means of living. War then be- 
comes permanent, goes underground, 
smolders as revolution, breaks out again 
in nationalism and interracial fury. 


When they are in a mood of revul- 
sion toward all of these terrors, people 
in the democracies turn too often 
toward pacifism or isolation; or they 
grope for a formula that makes more 
sense in the light of their own stand- 
ards. Woodrow Wilson, to the horror 
of the alliance that was fighting to ex- 
terminate the Boche, spoke of “peace 
without victory.” We can see now, 
with the experience of thirty years 








added to Wilson’s prophetic insight, 
what that devastating phrase was 
aimed against. Peace without victory 
seemed the only valid alternative to 
total war without end. 


What Wilson was seeking, in his curi- 
ously tactless way, and what his critics 
were completely blind to, is the concept 
of a limited war. Through most periods 
of history, wars as a general rule have 
been limited ; total wars, like the Thirty 
Years War, the French Revolution, or 
our own Civil War, have been the ex- 
ceptions. Our nation was born in the 
middle of a series of limited 
wars, snatching its own inde- 
pendence in large measure 
through its ability to profit 
from the machinations and 
antagonisms of the great na- 
tions of that day. Yet for one 
reason or another, in the 
twentieth century we forget 
history; or we assume that 
we are somehow more ad- 
vanced than those who 
fought limited wars before 
us. 

Happily for us all, there 
are those—even among the 
military—who have not for- 
gotten their history. Some 
of our wisest planners in the 
Pentagon are saying private- 
ly that if the democracies are to sur- 
vive, they must return to the earlier 
concept of restricted war. They be- 
lieve that we should immediately make 
it clear, both to our allies and to the 
Russians, that we do not propose to 
start a war, preventive or otherwise, 
and that, in any case, if war is started, 
we are not going to be the first to turn 
it into a total war. 

They believe we should announce 
that we will not be the first to use 
atomic bombs, bacteriological weap- 
ons, or poison gas against civilian pop- 
ulations. If the countries of Europe 
should be overrun despite our best ef- 
forts tobolster them against such a fate, 
our friends must rely on non-coopera- 
tion and guerrilla tactics, for which we 
would keep them supplied, as the lesser 
of two evils—the greater of which (as 
they doubtless would be the first to 
agree) is to live in a battleground, and 
be ultimately “liberated” by massed 
armies. In lieu of 1944-1945-style 
“liberation,” we could announce that 
we plan to select for our operations 
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peripheral objectives, such as the Cri- 
mean oil installations. According to the 
same school of thought, we do not need 
to take upon ourselves the task of 
abolishing the Communist form of gov- 
ernment in the U.S.S.R., or even in the 
satellites. If the warmaking potential 
which is totalitarianism’s driving force, 
were removed, the Politburo and 
Cominform probably would disinte- 
grate. In any event, the terms of peace 
would oblige Moscow to withdraw its 
armed forces behind the borders of the 


U.S.S.R. 
What then, must be our strategy? 





We must, if possible, avoid war, and 
combat the idea of Communism with 
the ideas and accomplishments of 
democracy. Ideas can be countered by 
better ones, ones which produce better 
living, more freedom, and a likelier 
chance of happiness. Propaganda—in- 
cluding secret agents and all the rest of 
the paraphernalia of psychological 
warfare—bringing these facts little by 
little to the Russian people might ulti- 
mately free them of their belief that we 
are plotting aggressive war. A forceful 
statement of these principles could re- 
move any suspicions about our motives 
from the minds of our allies and, in the 
event of hostilities, convince our ene- 
mies that to surrender would not be to 
invite a peace of annihilation—of na- 
tional extinction. 


There is no reason why there should 
be war now. A limited war, fought suc- 
cessfully, could hardly place us in a 
better position vis-a-vis Russia than 
that we hold at present—since we 
have already checked the Soviet ad- 





vance westward. A total war, assum. 
ing we won it, would leave us jn , 
world infinitely poorer, more disor. 
dered, more uncivilized. Our present 
strength makes us ready for any mar. 
ginal conflicts that may break out: ou 
possession of the atomic bomb gives us 
an overwhelming psychological advan. 
tage—-since it is a deterrent to the reck- 
lessness of the Kremlin. By deciding 
not to use it unless they do first, we can 
show to our potential enemies as we 
could in no other way so dramatic and 
convincing, our concept of peace and 
war and our true aims as a nation. 
Our military power can 
become a power for peace; 
but only if, after a full exam. 
ination of all the alternatives, 
we decide to use it for peace. 
If we wait until the Russians 
possess an effective atomic 
bomb, and planes to deliver 
it, our restraints will seem to 
be imposed by weakness or 
fear. There are years still 
ahead when we can set the 
precedents and establish the 
great principles for the con- 
duct of nations in an atomic 
age. But they are numbered 
years, and it is essential that 
our people as a whole, as well 
as our military planners, take 
steps immediately to make 
their position plain before the world. 
To make clear these limitations on our 
conduct would not require an act of 
impossible idealism or unrealistic self 
denial. For such a course is actually in 
line with our interests. © —J. M. M. 


(This is the first of a series of articles 
in which writers holding various view- 
points will examine the relation be- 
tween our military and political stra- 
tegies.) 





“The harnessing of atomic energy and 
its application at the climax of the Pacific 
war have tended to overshadow a most 
important point. Even before one of our 
B-29’s dropped its atomic bomb on Hiro- 
shima, Japan’s military situation was hope: 
less . . . the epoch-opening fall of the 
atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
did not cause the defeat of Japan, howevet 
large a part they may have played in assist 
ing the Japanese decision to surrender. je 
pan was defeated already by the cumulative 
destruction of her capacity to make wal. 
—Third War Report of General of the 
Army H. H. Arnold, Commanding General 
of the Army Air Forces. 
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Our Military Piuduve 


The generals and admirals are watching Secretary Johnson to see whether 


they must take a postwar rest or can sprint toward all-out preparedness 


The posture of 
America’s military 
men this summer is 
a crouch— from 
which the generals 
and admirals can 
either relax into the 
sitting position of 
peacetime or lunge forward toward ob- 
jectives that they consider for the good 
of us all. 

Their principal objective is to be 
able to repel quickly a Soviet attack 
anywhere in the Atlantic Community, 
especially, of course, on the United 
States, and to be able thereafter to beat 
the U.S.S.R. into surrender. 

The highest-ranking officers of the 
armed services have settled on three 
propositions: (1) that war, while it 
may not be imminent, is bound to come 
sooner or later; (2) that the prudent 
thing is to expect it sooner, and to 
strengthen the air and sea forces so 
that they would be ready by the end 
of 1952 to fight a full-scale war; and 
(3) that in the meantime, the makers 
of American foreign policy should also 
concentrate on getting prepared. 

To the men in the Pentagon, this 
line of reasoning leads to the convic- 
tion that the National Military Estab- 
lishment must be at least twice as ex- 
pensive as the present fifteen-billion- 
dollar-a-year apparatus. It implies also 
that the Armed Forces must have 
power to make decisions in the field 
of foreign policy, whenever, in their 
judgment, the physical security of the 
United States is threatened. 

If war is inevitable, it follows that 
military men place no very great value 
on such enterprises as the United Na- 
tions and the President’s Bold New 
Program for assisting underdeveloped 
areas; that they need not adapt their 
own policy to the normal ground rules 
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of international diplomacy; and that 
they need not worry about subjecting 
the Federal budget to military strain. 

If the safety of the country is at 
stake, and our military chiefs think it 
is, they believe that they know what 
to do about it—and that, at any rate, 
they cannot avoid their duty to try to 
do something about it. At times, this 
duty appears to transcend their respon- 
sibility to the President as Commander- 
in-Chief. When Secretary of. Air Sym- 
ington carried on his unauthorized 
drive for a seventy-group Air Force, 
he was excused in the Pentagon on the 
grounds his duty to the people was to 
let Congress know the risk it would be 
taking if it did not approve seventy 
groups. 

As a result of this attitude, we have 
bomber bases in Britain, jet squadrons 
in Germany, and certain elements in 
the Army who were eager, in April, 
1948, during the Russian blockade, to 
run an armed train through the Soviet 
zone to Berlin. Hence, too, the Navy’s 
unilateral annexation of Japan’s former 
mandates in the Pacific, under the 
diaphanous disguise of a U.N. “trus- 
teeship” ; and hence the reluctance of 
Secretary of Defense Johnson to ship 
steel plants to Tito. 


Au this is another way of saying that 
the men in the Pentagon have faith in 
their own method, which is physical 
force—just as other specialists have 
faith in theirs, whether it be the sataya- 
graha of Gandhi or the curious reme- 
dies of Henry Wallace. The men who 
rise to the top of the nation’s Armed 
Forces come up through a system that 
emphasizes the important ideals of 
honor and duty, but few others. The 
professional grows up’ at Annapolis or 
West Point, in a world that contains 
mainly physical problems—unless 


“spik,” the study of foreign languages, 
can be considered to have humanistic 
connotations. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, no less 
than the midshipmen and cadets, live 
in a world of tangibles; and it is not 
part of their job to consider the com- 
plex possibilities of human behavior. 
The scientists have told Congress that 
the U.S.S.R. may have the atom bomb 
by next year. In the meantime, most 
military men maintain, there is no use 
speculating about whether or not the 
Russians will automatically decide to 
use the bomb once they acquire it. 

America’s military men do not be- 
lieve in force, pure and simple; it must 
naturally, if possible, be overwhelming 
force. Here again their thinking habits 
were learned early and retained stub- 
bornly. The impetus for victory comes 
from rear-area support; and woe to 
the commander who does not give his 
front-line troops twice as much of 
everything as they need. The rule of 
oversupply also holds good in peace- 
time, as the late Secretary Forrestal 
recognized when he commented on the 
instinctive urge of military men to 
fortify the moon. 

When the armed services began, a 
year ago last spring, to estimate their 
needs for the current fiscal year, they 
first came up with a figure of more 
than thirty-two billion dollars. Then 
they corrected a number of arithmet- 
ical errors and eliminated some obvi- 
ously overlapping proposals, and the 
total went down to something over 
twenty-nine billion. 

Although they got stern and at times 
heated instructions from James E. 
Webb, the Director of the Budget, to 
observe the President’s fifteen-billion- 
dollar ceiling, their next efforts did not 
quite reduce the figure to twenty-two 
billion dollars. For weeks, it stuck 


15 








there, while the forces waited hope- 
fully for the November elections. When 
Truman won, the estimates suddenly 
tumbled to seventeen and a half bil- 
lion. One last ultimatum from Webb, 
and they were brought down to the 
President’s maximum. 


White the Joint Chiefs agree about 
the importance of physical power, they 
have not been able to agree on what 
kind of power is necessary. Each ser- 
vice views military policy through the 
perspective of its own specialty. 

When the Navy peers into the fu- 
ture, it sees the Soviet Navy beginning 
the next war with a vigorous sub- 
marine campaign to cut the transat- 
lantic sea lanes. When the Air Force 
squints into the wild blue yonder, it 
glimpses a vast, atomic mushroom ris- 
ing over Wright Field. The Army, for 
its part, sees Red battalions marching 
unhindered (except for the Military 
Assistance Program) from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees. 

Incidentally and perhaps inevitably, 
the civilian scientists in the Pentagon 
think that all three services are seeing 
not the next war, but the last one. 
What many scientists see is a war in 
which long-range bombing, for ex- 
ample, will be made impossible by de- 
fensive weapons that can be developed 
in the next decade. 

The failure of these images to come 
into focus is a costly thing. It undoubt- 
edly means that the American defense 
budget, dissatisfied as military men are 
with it, is larger than it should be, even 
with appropriate safety factors in- 
cluded. Take one example: The ser- 
vices want to develop appropriate 
counter-armament for x tons of Rus- 
sian steel supposedly being turned into 
tanks, y tons going into naval vessels, 
and so on. But the services’ x’s, y’s, and 
z’s add up to more steel than the Sovict 
Union can produce for all purposes. 


These seem to be military problems, 
but the Pentagon’s failure to solve them 
has already had an effect on foreign 
policy: A billion dollars saved in the 
National Military Establishment would 
have eased the fiscal pressure which, 
among other things, tempted Congress 
to cut funds for foreign economic aid. 
Indecision among the soldiers, in 
short, caused one of the main efforts of 
American policy to falter. 

More than a century ago, de Tocque- 
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ville observed: “There are two things 
which a democratic people will always 
find very difficult—to begin a war, 
and to end it.” But if the American 
military found it difficult to get out of 
the policymaking role it had assumed 
in wartime, it was not entirely the 
fault of the professional soldier. 

To be sure, the military men ex- 
ploited all the opportunities they could 
find to keep their rank and their tables 
of organization intact. But in many 
cases all they had to do was march 
into situations where civilians feared to 
tread or failed to offer competition. 

The classic example of this, of course, 
was the American Military Govern- 
ment in Germany, and General Clay’s 





arrogation of policy as well as of a4. 
ministration. The State Departmen 
was twice offered the job of admin. 
tering American affairs in Germam 
Dean Acheson, then Acting Secretay 
of State, twice refused it. 

The phenomenon was repeated doy. 
ens of times in swncc, the State-Way. 
Navy Coordinating Committee, which 
among other things, worked out ap 
agreement on the Navy’s, Pacific trys. 
teeships. The War and Navy staffs jn 
SWNCC not infrequently overcame the 
State Department contingent simph 
by greater weight of personnel and 
paper. 

In the new coordinating agencies 
established by the National Securit 
Act of 1947, the military also rushed in 
to fill vacuums. The National Secw. 
ity Resources Board was largely staffed 
by delegates from the Pentagon—who 
tried to build it up into an operating 
agency for M-Day, rather than th 
staff agency the President wanted. 


The National Security Council its! 
became something of a military pr. 
serve. While Secretary of State Georg 
Marshall was supposed to be senio 
man on this group, he often had to g 
abroad for long periods, and leader. 
ship passed to Forrestal. 

This gave the military a useful and 
proper opportunity to modify foreign 
policy. It did not achieve the equal 
and opposite good of contributing a 
civilian perspective to the military. A 
task force of the Hoover Commission 
reported that the council, after a full 
year of existence, still had made ne 
recommendations on the proper size o! 
the military budget, despite a request 
from the President that it do so. 

The extent of military influence in 
Washington obviously is not decided in 
a haphazard struggle between two 
groups of people, one in uniforms and 
the other in business suits. That in- 
fluence also has risen and fallen as ten- 


sion between the United States and 


the U.S.S.R. has waxed and waned. 
The impetus for rearmament begal 
when this country inherited British r- 
sponsibilities in Greece in March, 1/. 
Military influence may actually hav 
reached its postwar peak in last year’ 
battle of the budget. That took place 
not only in face of electoral uncertal”: 
ties, but also on the heels of report 
from General Clay’s headquarters thal 
had made an early Soviet mobilization 
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along the western-zone boundaries ap- 
pear possible. 

Since that time, the military has be- 
gun to turn in the general direction of 
keeping the brightwork clean and wait- 
ing to see what happens. 

The Pentagon took its budget defeat 
in good part. General Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, the Air Chief of Staff, even told a 
Congressional committee that he wants 
a seventy-group air force only if Con- 
gress decides that “the country can 
afford it.” 

Swncc was soon succeeded by the 
sanacc (State-Army-Navy-Air Force 
Coordinating Committee), a new 
group with much smaller jurisdiction, 
which a few weeks ago was abolished 
altogether. 

The National Security Resources 
Board has been reformed by a one-man 
task force, in the person of Presidential 
Assistant John R. Steelman. The Na- 
tional Security Council’s membership 
has been reduced so that the Secre- 
taries of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force no longer have seats. 


The military posture, then, is a crouch. 
Whether the professionals straighten 
up and start sprinting will depend not 
only on the Russians, but also on Mr. 
Truman’s attitude, and on relations 
between the Secretaries of State and 
Defense. 

' Mr. Truman, as Chief Executive, 
presumably will favor increasing, or at 
least maintaining, civilian restraints on 
the armed forces. Secretary Acheson, 
whose political influence on Capitol 
Hill is smaller than Secretary John- 
son’s, probably will go on pressing for 
as clean a division between military 
and diplomatic decisions as can be 
made in a muddled world. But the 
Russians and Mr. Johnson are un- 
known quantities. 

Stalin may continue his present tac- 
tic of offering irritation rather than 
provocation in western Europe, or he 
may not. Mr. Johnson may decide to 
make his political reputation as an 
economizer in the Pentagon, or he may 
attempt to leave the National Military 
Establishment still better-heeled than 
it was when he found it. And one 
reason that the generals and admirals 
are not ready to relax into a sitting 
Position is that they are not at all cer- 
tain which of these things Mr. John- 
son really intends to do. 

—ARTHUR GROVER 
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Our Chance in the Far East 


The solutions, an expert says, are technical help 


and encouraging the rising sense of nationalism 


In its White Paper, 
the Department of 


WZ State has published 
a ‘ its own epitaph for 
cn the Chinese Nation- 
alist government. 
With the fall of that 


government, about 
a fifth of the world’s population and 
about a tenth of its area passes to the 
control of the Chinese Communists. 
Within that area is a great and ancient 
civilization, still powerful in its influ- 
ence, still holding hidden reserves of 
vitality. Within it are coal and iron 
indispensable to the factories of highly- 
industrialized Japan; on its periphery 
are peoples in dangerous ferment— 
Indians, Burmese, Malayans—striving 
after progress, strongly influenced by 
events in China, and containing some 
of the world’s richest supplies of tin, 
rubber, and oil. 
According to the White Paper, the 








Chinese Nationalist government was 
defeated not because it lacked Ameri- 
can aid, but because of its inefficiency 
and its progressive alienation of the 
majority of the Chinese people. The 
task now facing the State Department 
is reformulation of Far Eastern policy 
with two main goals in view—the en- 
couragement of any tendencies toward 
deviation from the Cominform line 
that the new rulers of China may de- 
velop, and the encouragement in the 
whole Far East of improved economic 
and social conditions, which are the 
only effective deterrents to the further 
spread of Communism—in this area or 
in any other. ; 


There are enormous difficulties in the 
way of sucha Far Eastern policy—more, 
even, than there have been in forging 
our policy for western Europe. For ex- 
ample, there are practically no govern- 
ments in the Far East well organized 
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Shanghailanders watching a parade of the victorious Communists 
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enough to utilize foreign aid effectively. 
Nearly everywhere in the area produc- 
tivity is so low that economic aid, to be 
effective, must consist of something 
more than the “recovery” aid we are 
giving Europe; it must consist, primari- 
ly, of basic investment and help in the 
reorganization of Far Eastern com- 
munities to permit them to benefit from 
western techniques. The problem is 
made more difficult politically by the 
local lack of interest in the ways of 
western democracy as we know them. 

The most ‘omplicating factor in the 
formulation of a successful American 
policy, however, is the fact that the 
whole of Asia is in the throes of revolu- 
tion—a revolution stirred up by the 
West, but on whose crest the Commu- 
nists are now riding. It was inevitable 
that the industrialization of western 
Europe and of the United States, and 
their organization into modern states, 
would finally destroy the worn-out so- 
cial and economic structures of the Far 
East. The search for raw materials and 
markets, the heightened tempo of trade, 
the establishment of industries, the im- 
pact of modern medicine on the ratio 
of land area to population, the influx 
of new ideas, wore away the old organ- 
ization of Far Eastern societies. The 
recent war accelerated the process. To- 
day the Chinese, the Burmese, the Ma- 
layans, and other Asiatic peoples, find- 
ing the traditional means of living and 
working together inadequate, are de- 
manding, with more and more vigor, 
a change—almost any change. For the 
time being, it is the Communists who 
have benefited most from this demand. 
They are professional revolutionaries ; 
they have developed the best modern 
techniques for fishing in troubled wa- 
ters. 


Many of the cracks in the Far East- 
ern structure are products of colonial- 
ism for which the western powers are 
wholly responsible. The dissatisfaction 
with ‘things as they are has become 
identified in great part with the sys- 
tems set up by the western powers. The 
drive for change has expressed itself 
inevitably in surges of nationalism, with 
a resulting hatred of foreigners which 
manifests itself mainly against white 
nationals, who have always kept to 
themselves, in the Far East, with their 
own clubs and their own strictly segre- 
gated recreations, who have enjoyed a 
standard of living as much higher than 
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that of a Chinese coolie or an Indian 
untouchable as the standard of living 
of a movie star is higher than that of a 
sharecropper. 

But not all the factors in the Far 
Eastern situation militate against us in 
favor of the Communists. Nineteenth- 
century colonialism is fast having its 
teeth pulled, and will present a progres- 
sively less critical reason for differences 
between West and Far East. Twen- 
tieth-century Communism, on the 
other hand, is a new and more virulent 
type of imperialism. The native leaders 
of the Far East, who lead essentially 
nationalist movements, are bound to 
find themselves in conflict with the 
Communists rather than with the West. 


At present, Communism in the Far 
East has vast appeal because it offers 
a change. In the long run, however, if 
it is to continue to spread, it will have 
to offer material benefits and an im- 
proved standard of living, which can 
be accomplished only through indus- 
trialization and the introduction of 
modern productive techniques. Here, 
we have the obvious advantage. The 
Soviet Union can produce barely 
enough for its own people, and, at that, 
must resort to despoiling its satellites, 
whereas the United States can produce 
more than it needs. Moreover, together 
with western Europe, we can produce 
more of the capital equipment that 
provides the only means of raising liv- 
ing standards permanently—turbogen- 
erators to harness the waters of the 
Indus and the Yangtze, scrapers to 
build the roads, steel to build the rail- 
roads, and machinery to bring mineral 
riches out of the ground. 

After the dazzling Communist suc- 
cesses in China, these advantages may 
seem academic. Their effects are long- 
range ones, and depend for success on 
modification of Asiatic attitudes over a 
period of years, whereas the Commu- 
nists are making conquests and seizing 
resources now. 

Yet have we any major alternative 
but reliance on these advantages? If we 
attempt to suppress by force native 
movements that flirt with Communism 
or have other characteristics unpleasant 
to our western eyes, whether we do so 
directly or through other governments, 
we can only succeed in bringing resent- 
ment upon ourselves. But if we become 
identified with the forces that are work- 
ing for change, if we can demonstrate 





our sympathy with the desires of the 
Far Eastern peoples to shed their colo. 
nial status and to achieve a better 
standard of life—if we can, in short, 
present an alternative to Communism, 
most of the impetus toward Commu. 
nism in the Far East will disappear, 
Even the Communist rulers of China 
will have to yield to the tide and co. 
operate with the West, or be engulfed 
by the demand for improvement. 


Are we playing our cards so as to de- 
prive the Communists of leadership in 
the Asiatic revolution? Amid the re. 
criminations surrounding our past Far 
Eastern policy it is hard to tell, but 
there have been many recent indica- 
tions that we are. 

The decision of the State Depart- 
ment not to put forward a further pro- 
gram of military aid to the government 
of Chiang Kai-shek was a step in the 
right direction. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment no longer had the support of 
the Chinese people, and to continue 
military aid to it would clearly have 
been an instance of opposing Commu- 
nism with pure force, regardless of 
popular feeling. At the same time, the 
continuation of the Eca food program 
in Nationalist areas is a worthwhile 
move, indicating to the Chinese our 
concern for their welfare as a people, 
regardless of their government. Even 
if the Communists overrun the remain- 
der of China, millions of Chinese will 
remember the Eca food supplies that 
came to them while their cities were 
blockaded and their countryside was 
ripped by civil war, and this memory 
will be a potent factor when the tide 
again begins to run in China, as it will, 
toward realignment with the West. 

In still other ways, a positive policy 
seems to be emerging. There has been 
no effort on our part to ring down an 
Iron Curtain around China. In so far 
as the United States is concerned, as 
many as possible of the normal con- 
tacts between this country and the 
people of China are being preserved. 
Although obviously we are not going to 
sell the Chinese Communists jet en- 
gines or other weapons of war, we have 
not put up barriers to peaceful trade. 
Our missionaries will stay in China as 
long as the Communists permit. The 
rca has begun work on a program of 
financial assistance to Chinese students 
in the United States, whose studies 
would otherwise have to stop. 
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‘Liberation’ of Shanghai: Red soldiers on the street 


The principal means by which we 
can move to the offensive is through 
the Bold New Program—Point Four 
of the President’s Inaugural Address— 
and allied activities. A program of de- 
velopment being sponsored by the Eca 
in south Korea involves the construc- 
tion of power plants and roads, a mod- 
em fishing fleet, and other forms of 
capital equipment. In the Joint Sino- 
American Commission on Rural Re- 
construction, the EcA and some Na- 
tionalist officials have developed a 
working proof of how American tech- 
nology can be employed in a frame- 
work of easy cooperation with local 
authorities. The Export-Import Bank 
has presented to Congress a plan for 
guaranteeing private American invest- 
ment abroad against certain of the 
usual risks. The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, with 
U.S. approval, is studying the prospect 
of making further loans to India for 
development purposes. Other agencies 
of the U. S. government, under the 
umbrella of Point Four, and in cooper- 
ation with the U.N. agencies, are be- 
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ginning to send forth advice and tech- 
nicians on matters ranging from the 
establishment of a Central Bank in the 
Philippines to the improvement of rice 
yields in Java. 


Events in China have shown that the 
Communist leaders in that country in- 
tend to exploit to the limit the popular 
animosity toward the West. Point Four 
activities will take time to make them- 
selves felt. The episode of the Dutch in 
Indonesia has been a setback, and, 
despite the example of the British in 
India, we can expect great difficulties 
in reconciling a policy of encourage- 
ment to nationalism in the Far East 
with the short-run interests of some of 
our Atlantic Pact allies. In Japan, after 
a fast start, we may be losing ground. 
The democratization of that country 
is now in increasing danger of becom- 
ing a screen for the return to political 
and economic power of a few well- 
established families. 

A particularly important decision 
faces us with regard to the Asiatic anti- 
Communist pact proposed by Presi- 


dent Elpidio Quirino of the Philip- 
pines. A pact honestly aimed at coun- 
tering aggression from the outside may 
be useful; one, on the other hand, that 
commits us to aid in suppressing, by 
force, internal movements which can 
better be countered by extending some 
of the economic benefits that they de- 
mand, can be dangerous to our whole 
position in the Far East. A Pacific pact, 
to be successful, must be a voluntary 
association of peoples working together 
toward greater political freedom and 
economic growth. 

Basically, there is no reason to de- 
spair of the United States position in 
the Far East. We have the material 
means to assist us in winning the friend- 
ship of the Far Eastern peoples. As a 
country which started not very long ago 
as a colony, the United States should 
not find it an insuperable task to estab- 
lish a moral solidarity with these na- 
tions, based on recognition of their 
right to national self determination, 
and on willingness to assist in the im- 
provement of their economic lot. 

—VINCENT CHECCHI 
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‘To Man’s Measure . 


The Ambassador 


On August 15, Pravda pub- 
lished the following announce- 
ment: “The Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R., J. V. Stalin, received 
the Ambassador of the United 
States, A. G. Kirk. At the recep- 
tion, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
A. Y. Vishinsky was present.” 

That is quietly put; it reads 
like something in the Court Circular of the London Times; 
it is old-fashioned and stately; it contains no gossip. 

In America the newspapers reported this meeting with 
the usual speculation as to how it went off, and the foreign 
correspondents, after discussing the matter with their diplo- 
matic acquaintances, concluded that the reception repre- 
sented a step toward “normalization.” 

Americans will be pleased to see that Admiral Kirk has 
not left Moscow in a fury before he even got there, that the 
embassy announced that his call on Stalin was a “formal 
matter of protocol,” and that the ambassador said, as he 
left the Kremlin, that the conversation had been “courteous 
and pleasant.” They will not be displeased to know that we 
have an ambassador functioning normally in the capital of 
a nation governed in a way we do not like. 

Recently we have had some curious ideas about ambas- 
sadors and embassies. We have thought that when we send 
an ambassador somewhere it is like giving the foreign 
head of state a medal, and when we withdraw an ambas- 
sador it is like telling a foreign country to go stand in the 
corner and take its punishment. 

There is a pleasant little question that amuses philoso- 
phers: “Does something cease to exist when there is no one 
there to see it?” We seemed to have resolved that question 
in the affirmative. All we have to do is not to be somewhere 
and the evil men will vanish. That was the liberal theory 
about the Vichy régime. Were we to give Pétain a medal 
for collaborating with the enemy? asked the liberals. 

It is useful, in a way, to go back over all that. Secre- 
tary Hull took all of the abuse, since the liberals did not 
dare attack Roosevelt himself, or the Allied High Com- 
mand. Week after week, while the presence of our diplo- 
matic representatives in France brought courage to those 
elements within France that still hoped for an Allied vic- 
tory, the liberal attack on our diplomatic representation 
continued. The State Department, Admiral Leahy, and 
Mr. Murphy were betraying the cause of freedom, said the 
American liberals—and rushed to have dinner with the 
Free French at the Waldorf. And when the North African 
invasion, for which our Vichy policy had provided much 
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groundwork, succeeded, they said that we would enter 
France bearing no pure flag of freedom, but carrying on our 
stupid backs all the Frenchmen who were too reactionary 
even for Vichy. There was plenty of reason for complaint, 
Darlan, Peyrouton, and the rest who became camp follow. 
ers, were inacceptable, and not only to liberals; and it is 
true that a policy that was simply opportunistic, and justi- 
fiable that way, was accompanied by ridiculous attempts at 
moral justification. 

The mistake of the liberals was in thinking that the 
only “living” part of France was de Gaullist, and that the 
rest of France was dead. They wanted to send an ambas- 
sador, complete with embassy, to de Gaulle in London. 
That is to say, they wanted to send an ambassador to influ. 
ence a man who was already persuaded, and did not want 
to send one to counterbalance in France the presence of 
the enemy, to find out what he was doing, to propose other 
advantages to the officials he was corrupting, and to showa 
confused and uncertain régime that America was present 
in Europe with ever-increasing strength. An ambassador 
goes where his government needs him, and that is not 
necessarily among friends. 


In France, before the war, Gaston Bergery, who was later 
to become Marshal Pétain’s ambassador to Turkey, ran a 
weekly newspaper to promote his personal ideas. They were 
mainly concerned with Germany, and were influenced by 
the consideration that since Germany was more powerful 
than France, it would be wise to avoid another Franco- 
German war. This paper, called La Fléche, always carried 
the following aphorism on its front page: “It is with one’s 
enemies, not one’s friends, that one makes peace.” Taken 
in conjunction with what later happened to France, the 
phrase is not perhaps the most fortunate, and it is no 
wonder that Bergery was later tried for collaboration. (He 
was acquitted, though.) But it is an idea that we should 
not forget when we talk about ambassadors and their 
duties. Our ambassadors have had and will always have 
the most useful work to do with those who are opposed 
or indifferent to America. Charles Francis Adams, the 
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American ambassador at the Court of St. James’s in 1861, 
when Britain favored the Confederacy, knew this well, and 
so did Seward and Lincoln, who had sent him there. 


A sort of awkward emotionalism seems to have invaded 
the minds of some of our diplomats. The case of our em- 
bassy to Argentina provides an example. Our two most 
recent ambassadors were, in opposite ways, undiplomatic. 
Mr. Spruille Braden seems to have quarreled so violently 
and publicly with Peron that he may have contributed to 
his election as president. Mr. James Bruce, who is in Argen- 
tina now and seems unusually happy to be there, resembles 
the young man who cannot have dinner with a girl without 
declaring eternal love. It appears, for instance, peculiarly 
unnecessary for him to say: “I know that President Peron 
and the Argentine people, whose great nation at the south- 
ernmost tip of this Hemisphere is a vital bulwark in any 
plan of defense against foreign threats to the Americas, see 
the realities of the situation clearly and are taking practical 
means to combat it.” 

Even Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, who was not long ago the 
American ambassador to Poland, fell to pieces emotionally 
when the Communists came into control. He resigned. It 
is true that he did not fall to pieces intellectually, for he 
states in his book, J Saw Poland Betrayed: “I believe that 
it would be most inadvisable to break diplomatic relations 
to indicate our dissatisfaction; for nothing would be more 
satisfactory to the Communist clique than for us to with- 
draw our influence and prestige from Poland.” 

There is no thought here whatever of asking our diplo- 
mats to be Machiavellian. But those who represent Amer- 
ican policy abroad certainly require a sort of hard-boiled 
detachment. An ambassador is a technician ; technicians do 
not fly into rages, nor slobber, when things go wrong. 


Leis this matter of right and left, Communism and Fascism, 
seen in black and white, that still prevents American diplo- 
mats from acting with the complete freedom they must 
have in order to present their views and wield their influ- 
ence, on the spot, everywhere. We have withdrawn from 
Spain, for instance, and yet Franco has not abdicated in 
sheer disappointment or taken his Moors back to Africa. 
The case of Spain seems the perfect example of the utter 
futility of the policy of breaking relations, and an argument 
lor sending an ambassador to Madrid can be made in 
‘trong and compelling terms. Senator Taft has made it: 
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“There is no reason in the world why we should not grant 
full diplomatic recognition to Spain and send an ambas- 
sador to Madrid. Whether the American people approve 
the policies of the present Spanish government or not, has 
no bearing on the question of diplomatic recognition. The 
United States policy has never demanded that foreign gov- 
ernments conform to American political principles before 
we will establish diplomatic relations. We send an ambas- 
sador to Stalin and many other dictators whose form of 
government we violently disapprove.” 

But immediately after Senator Taft delivered these rea- 
sonable arguments, he disrupted the whole thing and 
played directly into the hands of those who oppose repre- 
sentation in Spain. He said: “Certainly, the State Depart- 
ment should rectify at once its glaring inconsistency and 
shake loose from the Communist-front philosophy which 
seems to have guided its Spanish policy up to this time.” 

This is the same emotional confusion: the Communist 
front against having an ambassador in Spain, the freedom 
front against having one in Vichy, the conservative front 
against having one in Moscow, and all these people blinded 
from seeing that we must have one everywhere. That is to 
say we must be represented wherever the power of govern- 
ment is organized in such a way that it shows a guaranty of 
lasting—whether we like the way that power acts or not. 


A Note on Spres 


A bill passed by the House this summer (74-1) allows 
the Central Intelligence Agency to do its hiring and spend- 
ing in a secrecy not allowed other government agencies. It 
also allows the agency to bring into this country every year 
up to a hundred aliens who have helped United States 
intelligence operatives abroad. The House was told that 
full details of how this would work could not be discussed 
in debate. 

We always knew the “others” were doing it; now we 
know that we are doing it. Incidentally, the employment 
of alien operatives has been traditionally a gloomy busi- 
ness, from the time we first used Indian scouts to lead our 
invasion of their country. Alien operatives—even those who 
act through love of democracy—must sometimes betray 
their people. We are glad that some provision for them is 
made, and hope that the other side will reciprocate. Spies 
have a harder time than ambassadors. —G. P. 
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Rent Decontrol ir Marion 


’ After the rain, the 
sun blazed through 
a shredding cloud, 
and the streets of 
Marion, Indiana, 

\ began to steam. Un- 

der the fans in the 

main dining room 
of the Spencer Ho- 
tel, the Kiwanians 
perspired at their regular Wednesday 
luncheon. The closed in 

Marion on Wednesday afternoon, and 

Kiwanians can dawdle over lunch until 

1:30 that day, although there are al- 

ways a few who become uneasy and 

slip away about 1:15. 

The realtor was saying he wouldn’t 
wear a coat if you paid him, a some- 
what conventional defiance of conven- 
tion in Indiana. The mercury had been 
standing at ninety-five degrees at noon 
every day for two weeks. Hell, he went 
on, it didn’t look like anybody was go- 
ing to pay him for anythirg, including 
real estate, the way it was going in 
Marion this summer. A guest from 
Wabash, a shoe man, mildly protested 
that after all Marion had had one big 
break this summer—-decontrol of rents. 

“You can take it from me,” said a 
fat man, thrumming his glass. “No- 
body’s making a damn dime out of 
that. The law of supply and demand 
has took over. They ain’t got it to pay 
this summer.” 

“Anyway,” said the realtor, “we got 
a pretty decent bunch around here. 
They’re not going to take advantage.” 

“It’s not the people around here you 
got to worry about,” said the fat man. 
“It’s that New Deal crowd down in 
Washington. They’re still callin’ the 
figure. How about that, Willard?” 

Willard G. Blackman is the mayor 
of Marion. This is his first public office. 
He folded his napkin. 

“Tighe Woods went along with us,” 
he said. Woods is Federal Housing 
Expediter. 
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“Willard’s a Democrat,” the fat man 
told the visitor from Wabash, “though 
sometimes he acts damn near human.” 

The gavel banged. The Kiwanians 
rose and moved toward their straw 
hats. 


As close as Mayor Blackman can esti- 
mate, Marion has a population this 
summer of 30,400—3,633 more than 
it had in 1940. It is the seat of Grant 
County in north central Indiana, an 
upland region of large, prosperous 
farms started by Scandinavians, Ger- 
mans, and Scotch-Irish, and mostly 
still held by their great-grandsons. The 
community has listed its assessed valu- 
ation at twenty-three million dollars 
for years. About seven thousand men 
and women are normally employed in 
the town’s foundries, box factories, fur- 
niture plants, radio and automobile- 
fabricating concerns. The radio plants 
began laying off in March. In April, 
other industries followed. By the end 
of June, the Employment Security Di- 
vision was processing about thirty-five 
hundred claims a week for unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Employment was already falling 
sharply when a resolution to decontrol 
rents was introduced in the city coun- 
cil in April. The decontrol measure 
was backed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the real-estate board. They 
pointed to the construction of eight 
hundred new houses in the Marion 
area, and asserted that sixty per cent 
of residents owned their own houses. 

The cro Industrial Union Council 
bought fifteen-minute radio spots to 
argue that the housing shortage had 
definitely not ended. The more influ- 
ential AFL craft unions, uncertain how 
decontrol would affect the building 
trades took a neutral position. The all- 
Republican city council passed the 
resolution unanimously May 3. It was 
signed by Mayor Blackman and sent 
on to Governor Henry F. Schricker, a 





Republican. In Indianapolis, both the 
Industrial Union Council (cio) ang 
the State Federation of Labor (ap, 
opposed decontrol on principle, and 
cited the unemployment situation jy 
Marion. The governor disregarded 
them, approved the resolution, and sen 
it to Washington. Marion became the 
first city in Indiana, and one of the firy 
three in the nation, to be freed of con- 
trols by the Housing Expediter on Jure 
16, under the local-option amendmen: 
to the Federal rent law. For that ra 
son it has become Exhibit A to larg 
Indiana cities, still under controls. 
Wildcatting in rents had not started 
in the first three control-less weeks. For 
one thing, the renting of residentid 
property in the town is usually a per- 
sonal kind of transaction. For another, 
real-estate men are quite solidly agreed 
that increases should be kept small. 
They are fearful that an outbreak of 
gouging would bring control back 
faster than it was taken off, since the 
council has the power to rescind it 
resolution, and undoubtedly would, i 
it became generally unpopular. 
The last time that Federal represen- 
tatives from the Area Rent Adminis- 
trator’s office spent a day in Marion, 
they heard five complaints about rent 
increases, which averaged five dollas 
a month. Mayor Blackman has received 
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four complaints. Governor Schricker’s 
office has received one—from a woman 
who wrote that the rent her parents 
were paying for a three-room, semi- 
modern dwelling had been raised from 
$17.50 to $22.50 a month. The average 
monthly rental in Marion under con- 
trols was $26, according to the Area 
Rent Office. 


Mayor Blackman believes that decon- 
trol came at the right time. 

“With so much unemployment,” he 
said, “anybody who wanted to gouge 
couldn’t get away with it. Tenants 
couldn’t pay. In a town like this, goug- 
ers would be spotted and they’d be 
mighty unpopular. It’s like the army. 
If one guy gets out of line, you put the 
heat on that guy. 

“We don’t have any line-up for ren- 
tals. I never did see a queue at a For 
Rent sign here. Another thing, I never 
did like too much government inter- 
ference in a man’s business.” 

Robert M. Sisson, a realtor who 
handles about 150 rentals in town, said 
he did not intend to increase his rents. 
He didn’t think the market would stand 
for it. 

“It’s all over,” he said. “It’s getting 
so tough I do believe it’s normal again.” 


A barber has been renting for fifteen 
years, at thirty-five dollars a month. 
He has made his own repairs since the 
beginning of controls, and expects to 
continue making them. 

“If they raise my rent, Ill raise my 
haircuts,” he said. “Everybody knows 
that’s the way it works. I haven’t heard 
anything. I don’t think the decontrol 
makes much difference anyway. 
They'd find a way to raise if they want- 
ed to, controls or not. There’s too much 
government nowadays. A man can’t 
keep up with it.” 


An old man sat on the courthouse 
steps in the shade, looking across the 
street, where a young woman was 


| wheeling a baby carriage slowly past 


the five-and-ten. It was breathlessly 
still in the late afternoon, and traffic 
trickled around the courthouse square. 

“I’m seventy years old,” said the old 
man, rubbing his hands on the knees 
of his blue overalls. “I never seen no- 
body ever starve to death in this town, 
not even a dog. I tell you the best thing 
that could happen to this town is for it 
to be let alone.” —RicwHarp Lewis 
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Patrick Anthony 
McCarran seems to 
believe the theory 
that Senators are 
ambassadors from 
their states. He rep- 
resents the Nevada 
miners and ranch- 
ers, who have elected 
him to the Senate 
three times, in Washington just as the 
French Ambassador represents France. 
Because of his long service (he is 
outranked by only seven Democrats), 
McCarran is now in the most influen- 
tial position he has ever held. He is 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation (the 
ECA watchdog committee), and chair- 
man of the Appropriations subcom- 
mittee that handles funds for the State, 
Justice, and Commerce Departments. 
He reached this eminence on the 
votes of fewer people than any other 
Senator, except his Nevada colleague, 
George Malone. The last time McCar- 
ran was elected, in 1944, he received 
30,595 votes. The same year, Robert 
F. Wagner won the New York Senato- 
rial election with 3,294,576 votes. 
This doesn’t bother McCarran at all. 
He is a staunch champion of the rights 
of small states, and voted with the 
Southerners against an anti-filibuster 
amendment to Senate rules, because 
he saw it as an effort to undermine 
small-state influence. He has, in fact, 
done some filibustering himself— 
against bills to reduce the price of silver. 
McCarran is best known for his un- 
remitting support of silver, but he has 
performed—or tried to perform—equal 
services for certain other Nevada inter- 
ests—miners of other ores and minerals, 
wool growers, cattle ranchers, and even 
the divorce lawyers of Reno. He has 
sponsored numerous miner-subsidy bills 
in one form on another and he has led 
the attack of the cow lobby (so far with 


only partial success) on Federal public- 
land policy. 

A couple of years ago, when the Su- 
preme Court seemed to be casting a 
doubtful eye at the legality of Nevada 
divorces, McCarran denounced any 
such tendency as an invasion of state 
sovereignty. He retaliated with a pro- 
posal that Congress require all states 
to recognize divorces granted in all 
other states. This was not an invasion 
of the sovereignty of the other states, 
McCarran believed, but a strengthen- 
ing of the “full faith and credit” clause 
of the Constitution. 

Few of McCarran’s bills are as sim- 
ple as this one. Most of them deal 
with complicated technical subjects, 
such as public lands, mining, aviation, 
and administrative law, and are of- 
fered in the form of amendments to 
existing statutes, so that their real pur- 
poses are frequently not obvious. 


McCarran is himself a lawyer of 
considerable attainments. He was for- 
merly on the Nevada Supreme Court, 
and is an authority on western water 
law and mining law, on much of which 
he made important rulings during his 
term as a judge. 

Aside from his more or less provin- 
cial efforts to further the welfare of 
Nevada, McCarran’s chief activities 
have been in the fields of aviation and 
administrative law. He sponsored the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1958, the Fed- 
eral Act of 1946 aiding airports, and 
the Administrative Procedures Act of 
1946. For several years, he has been 
beating the drums for a single, massive 
American airline to conduct foreign 
commerce. This proposal is favored by 
Pan-American Airways, and opposed 
by practically every other airline, as 
well as by the Army, the Navy, the 
Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

McCarran has lately become alarmed 
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about subversive activities, and in par- 
ticular over the fact that under the 
present immigration laws subversive 
foreigners might be able to sneak into 
this country. He and the Justice De- 
partment are sponsoring a number of 
intricate, harsh bills to curb this sort 
of thing. McCarran’s anti-subversive 
crusade has made him the subject of 
an official protest from the United 
Nations to the State Department. This 
came after he released the testimony 
of an anonymous witness who charged 
that the U. N. Secretariat was being 
used to promote Communist activities. 

McCarran has also been widely pub- 
licized this year for his refusal to re- 
port amendments to the Displaced 
Persons Act. (His Judiciary Committee 
handles all immigration bills.) A Cath- 
olic, two of whose four daughters are 
nuns, McCarran denies flatly that the 
Act discriminates against either Cath- 
olics or Jews. A good many people, 
including President Truman, who want 
it amended, disagree. 

At the same time, however, McCar- 
ran is sponsoring a bill to let down the 
immigration bars against Basque sheep- 
herders because though many of them 
oppose Franco, they are more in de- 
mand in Nevada. 


At seventy-three, McCarran has al- 
ready announced that he will stand 
for re-election next year. If he wins, 
he will be eighty when his next term 
expires. That is not too old by Sena- 
torial standards. 

Politics in Nevada, as in any sparsely 
settled state, is highly personal, and 
McCarran calls an extraordinarily 
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large percentage of the extraordinarily 
small number of voters by their first 
names. The state is normally Demo- 
cratic, but McCarran may have a fight 
in the 1950 Democratic primary. He 
has had in the past the support of what 
organized labor there is in Nevada (the 
strongest being the railroad brother- 
hoods), but the more liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party is getting tired of 
him. Nor is he on good terms with 
the Democratic Governor of Nevada, 
Vail Pittman, a brother of the late 
Senator Key Pittman. 

Silver-haired, short, fat, and red- 
faced, McCarran is not unlike Holly- 
wood’s conception of a Senator. He 
usually speaks in a thin, high-pitched 
voice that is quite hard to hear in the 
Senate, and that sounds a bit strange, 
coming, as it does, from a huge chest. 
On occasion, when he is orating and 
not simply talking, he puts more vol- 
ume into it, and it then develops a 
sing-song, emotional quality reminis- 
cent of old-fashioned camp meetings 
and stump political rallies. 

McCarran was born in Reno, of 
Irish immigrant parents, in the days 
when the West was as wild as the 
adventure books make it out to be. His 
father had come over to Canada as 
a stowaway, crossed the border, joined 
the U. S. Army, and gone west. When 
his enlistment expired, he exercised his 
right to take up public land and built 
a ranch, which the Senator still owns. 
The younger McCarran herded sheep 
and studied law at the same time, then 
practiced in boom mining towns, and 
was elected to the Nevada Legislature 
when he was twenty-six. 

Almost fifty years later, he is still, he 
says, “plain Pat McCarran, cowman, 
trying to do the best I can with the 
talents God gave me.” Among these 
talents is one for logrolling, or exchang- 
ing legislative favors, the principal 
method by which McCarran has won 
power. His success along these lines has 
been so striking that Harold Ickes, 
after he resigned as Secretary of the 
Interior, was led to remark: “Nevada 
has no oil, for which the country may 
thank itself, because if it had, the Hon- 
orable Pat might insist upon boosting 
the price as he has that of silver.” (Of 
Ickes, McCarran says, “I’ve got no use 
for that blatherskite.”’ ) 

McCarran was put on President 
Roosevelt’s purge list in 1938 because 
he opposed the Supreme Court pack- 





ing plan, but he usually votes with th 
Administration (unless Nevada, or op: 
of his other major interests, ig jp. 
volved). His record on labor, for ey. 
ample, has been just about perfect 
from labor’s point of view. When ly 
was ill in 1947, he received an armfy| 
of red roses bearing the message: 
“From the railroad workers of Amer. 
ica to one of their best friends, with 
ardent hopes for a speedy and per. 
manent recovery.” 

By supporting the Administration on 
issues, like labor, that are not per- 
sonally important to him, McCarrap 
builds up political capital that may be 
useful to him later on issues that ar 
important. 


As a member of the Appropriation 
Committee, McCarran has a good deal 
to say in giving favors to, or withhold. 
ing them from, other Senators in the 
form of home-state public-works proj: 
ects. As chairman of the Judiciay 
Committee, he is in a position to exp. 
dite or pigeonhole private claim bil 
against the government, and also t 
delay or speed many judicial appoint: 
ments. 

For a long time, McCarran has had 
an alliance with the Southerners. It's 
based partly on their common respect 
for the filibuster and partly on quid pro 
quo deals involving cotton on one hand 
and western ores and minerals on the 
other. 

Since the Reciprocal Trade Agret- 
ments reduce tariffs on copper, mat- 
ganese, and other metals, McCarran 
opposes them. He usually suggests that 
all the agreements be sent back to the 
Senate for ratification, where, 0 
course, logs can be rolled. 

“Logrolling!” he snorted during the 
debate on reciprocal trade in 1940. ‘“ 


wonder if there is any logrolling goins | 


on now. I wonder where the logs art 
I wonder how far they are rolling. Log 
rolling is charged in the effort to com 
tinue a policy that is violative of the 
plainest and most emphatic provisiol 
of the organic law.” 
Six days later, he said: “Ever sintt 
I have been in the Senate, western Set 
ators—and I am very happy to say tha! 
I have been one of them—have sip 
ported a subsidy for cotton, and have 
stood for the protection of cotton. | 
am now looking to my brethren fret 
the cotton-producing states to supp" 
copper so that we may keep on the ea 
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ployment rolls American citizens who 
constitute the red blood of this country, 
just as we have tried to protect the in- 
dustry of the cotton-producing states.” 

This was what was behind McCar- 
ran’s proposal to furnish Spain fifty 
million dollars in aid this year. The 
possibility that Spain might purchase 
silver to help stabilize its currency was 
in the background, but the primary 
drive for helping Franco came from 
persons seeking an outlet for cotton. 

“Why aid Spain?” McCarran asked 
himself on the Senate floor. “First of 
all. so she can trade with the United 
States for those things that we have 
surplus here. Why will we isolate a 
market for our surplus commodities? 
And if by doing so we will assist a na- 
tion which has fought the enemy for 
twenty-five years to maintain her integ- 
rity, why in God’s name do we refuse 
aid?” 


Before Pearl Harbor. McCarran was 
one of the more prominent opponents 
of President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. 
He opposed the draft, in 1940 and 
1941, and voted against lend-lease. 
Since the war, he has generally ac- 
cepted the major points of the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy, but he has recently 
been carrying on a private vendetta 
against the State Department. 

His current interest in foreign policy 
stems from his interest in the silver 
mines of Nevada. He is for aid to 
Nationalist China, because he thinks 
that Chiang Kai-shek’s government is 
the only barrier against the Red horde 
sweeping across Asia. But any prac- 
tical program of Chinese rehabilitation 
would, of course, involve currency sta- 
bilization, and McCarran is convinced 
that the only practical way to stabilize 
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Chinese currency is to base it princi- 
pally on silver. This leads to the next 
step—a world price of silver guaran- 
teed by the United States just as the 
world price of gold is. He thinks the 
silver price ought to be $1.29 an ounce, 
compared to the Treasury’s price for 
domestically-mined silver, set by law 
(at McCarran’s urging and over the 
vehement protests of the jewelry indus- 
try of New England), of 90.5 cents, 
and a market price in New York that 
is now around seventy cents. 

“As a member of both the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Congressional watchdog committee,” 
he said last year, “I would look with 


_ favor upon a program to aid the Re- 


public of China to acquire the large 
amount of silver needed for the restora- 
tion of the silver standard and thus 
help the recovery of China’s war-torn 
and sadly neglected economy.” If the 
Chinese will not go in for silver, the 
Senator’s ardor cools. “Until I am con- 
vinced of the good intentions of the 
present government of China to ad- 
minister honestly and efficiently a new 
currency system based primarily on 
silver,’ he warned, “I should be re- 
luctant to approve any proposition for 
furnishing additional funds which 




























might in any manner be used to pro- 
long the present state of economic un- 
rest... . The free coinage of silver must 
form an integral part of the new cur- 
rency system.” —P. H. 





The tung-nut and honey lobbies joined 
forces in the House of Representatives re- 
cently to push through a bill providing 
price supports for tung nuts and honey, 
There was not even enough opposition to 
require a record vote. 

Most members found strong reasons of 
home interest to support these commodities. 
Clarence J. Brown, Republican, of Ohio, 
for example, was concerned about assuring 
a supply of tung oil for certain industries 
in his district. Walter K. Granger, Demo- 
crat, of Utah, reminded the members that 
“naturally every one of you have honey 
bees in his district.” Harold D. Cooley, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, pointed out 
that he was not concerned about honey, 
but about fifty or more important Ameri- 
can crops that depend on bees and othe 
insects for pollination. 

The powerful tung-nut-honey alliance 
resisted an effort by William S. Hill, Re- 
publican, of Colorado, on behalf of the 
American Angora Rabbit Breeders Cooper- 
ative, to add Angora rabbit wool to the 
bill. It boisterously defeated a motion, 
made by Jacob K. Javits, Republican, of 
New York, to send the bill back to com- 
mittee. Presumably neither bees nor tung 


nuts are to be found in quantity on the 
upper west side of Manhattan. 
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cap sale of margarine by putting 
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Economics 





If Depression Comes— 


The gradual decline 
in business activity 
that began last No- 
vember may or may 
not turn out to have 
been the start of the 
great postwar de- 
pression the world 
has been fearing. 
There are valid rea- 
sons for thinking that the current re- 
cession will not, in fact, degenerate 
into a serious economic crisis. More- 
over, there are many who think that 
a major depression, @ la 1929, simply 
can’t happen in the foreseeable future. 

However, the fact that there are 
divergent diagnoses of the situation re- 
minds us that no one knows enough to 
be sure that another acute depression 
is impossible. The New Era faction— 
the utter optimists—of 1949 may have 
much more of a case than did the New 
Era faction that was proved so wrong 
in 1929. But both the uncertainty and 
the stakes are high. It is worthwhile 
considering how well we will be pre- 
pared to deal with a serious depression 
if it comes. 

The resistance of our economic insti- 
tutions to depression has been greatly 
strengthened in the past twenty years. 
Unemployment compensation, farm- 
price support, big budgets, the pay-as- 
you-go income-tax system, the liquidity 
of our banking system—all are built- 
in stabilizers that serve to protect the 
economy against wild fluctuations. 

Some things can still be done to for- 
tify these built-in stabilizers and assure 
that we get their fullest shock-absorb- 
ing benefit. But it is most probable that 
we shall go through the next decade or 
so with only about the same precau- 
tions we now have. It is unlikely that 
by reinforcing the present ones we 
can assure the avoidance of depression. 
The start of a major depression would 
of course indicate that these measures 
had not been adequate, and that some 
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policy other than reliance on them was 
necessary. The main problem would 
then be whether we had the intellec- 
tual and ideological capacity to agree 
upon an effective course of action. 


Wren the war ended it looked as if 
the basis for such agreement did exist. 
General approval of a kind of neutral 
and austere compensatory fiscal policy, 
permitting budget deficits in depres- 
sion, seemed possible. It is amazing, 
and instructive, that the war and the 
passage of time should have brought 
about an apparent reconciliation on 
budget policy, which all the bitter de- 
bate during the depression could not 
produce. What the war contributed 
was this: First, by greatly strengthen- 
ing organized labor, the war years 
shelved the idea which many conserva- 
tives had in the last depression—that 
wage reduction was the way to cure 
unemployment. Whether or not wage 
reduction can cure unemployment re- 
mains an unsettled theoretical issue. 
The growth of labor’s power during the 
war has insured that it will remain so. 

Second, the expansion of the Federal 
debt to $250 billion made all the pre- 





war Republican campaign talk about 
the catastrophe that could occur if the 
debt went over fifty billion dollars 
sound silly. The conservatives are stil] 
concerned about the size of the national 
debt. But they are less confident of 
their ability to locate a point at which 
further increase becomes intolerable. 

Third, and most important, the war 
provided an opportunity for recon- 
sidering the New Deal with something 
like emotional detachment. It became 
possible to disentangle what was ob- 
jectionable in the Rooseveltian r- 
covery-and-reform program from what 
was not. To many conservatives it be 
came clear that what they disliked was 
not the deficit as such, but the expan- 
sion of governmental activity and regu- 
lation, inside and outside the budget. 
They saw that deficits—even big defi- 
cits—could be created without in- 
creasing government control over, or 
competition with, private activity. Def- 
icits could be created by increased 
expenditures for “normal” government 
purposes, and by tax reduction. More- 
over, businessmen especially had seen 
in wartime what a really controlled 
economy looked like. 
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At the end of the war, then, the out- 
look seemed bright that conservatives 
and liberals would, in the event of a 
grious depression, be able to agree 
upon and execute some kind of a policy 
of deficit finance. Such a policy would 
involve a big new public building pro- 
oram, in addition to the automatic 
increase of unemployment-compensa- 
tion and farm-price-support payments. 
It would involve tax-rate reductions, 
in addition to the automatic decline 
of tax collections. Agreement on such 
a policy wouldn’t have been unani- 











mous. There still are “annual-budget- 
balancers.” Many conservatives would 
regard this program as a very painful 
concession. Some liberals would want 
to go much further. But still it ap- 
peared that sufficiently broad agree- 
ment was possible. 

Today, the outlook is different. Plans 
that go far beyond a neutral policy of 
deficit finance will be advanced by im- 
portant groups, in the event of a bad 
slump. These plans will be the subject 
of great controversy. And in this con- 
troversy the area of agreement may 
vanish altogether. 

The new major issues of economic 
policy relate to wage-and-price be- 
havior, and to economic “balance.” 
Both were vigorously debated during 
the postwar inflation, but without reso- 
lution of the basic questions. There is 
now every indication that the debate 
would become still more intense if a 
depression started. 

The current emphasis on wage-and- 
price policy is a curious, inverted 
return to pre-1930 doctrine. Before 
the great depression, the belief was 
common among economists and others 
that a general wage reduction would 
increase employment. During the de- 
Pression, the practical difficulty of 
achieving any blanket wage reduction 
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became widely recognized. Then, too, 
the new Keynesian economics cast 
doubt on the theoretical validity of the 
proposition that a wage cut, even if it 
could be achieved, would increase em- 
ployment. The emphasis of economic 
reasoning and policy shifted to “over- 
all” measures—pumping income and 
money into and out of the private sec- 
tor of the economy. 


During the 1940’s, and especially 
since the war, wage-and-price policy 
recovered some of its lost eminence. 
The Keynesian argument that a gen- 
eral wage reduction probably would 
not reduce unemployment was carried 
to the point of insisting that a wage in- 
crease would reduce unemployment. 
Whether the new position is more valid 
than the pre-Keynesian one is still 
highly uncertain. But it is highly im- 
portant, because important groups sub- 





scribe to it. Obviously, the theory that 
wage increases help employment is a 
convenient one for militant unions, 
which have been quick to seize and use 
it. Naturally, however, there is suffi- 
cient opposition to this higher-wage 
route to full employment to make it 
certain that wage policy will be an area 
of sharp debate in a future depression. 

The second highly controversial 
issue, in the event of a serious depres- 
sion, is likely to be the propriety of gov- 
ernment efforts to restore or achieve 
“balance” within the economy. An ap- 
parently growing school of thought 
holds that any fundamental approach 
to economic stability requires direct at- 
tack upon the problem of “balance”— 
between consumption and investment, 
among different kinds of production, 
among investment in different indus- 
tries, among different prices, and 
among different geographical regions. 
This idea was prominent in the pro- 


posed Economic Stability Act of 1949 
—the Spence bill—with its great em- 
phasis on “maladjustments,” and its 
grant of power to the President to seek 
to correct them by control of prices, 
allocation of material, and direct gov- 
ernment investment. The same under- 
lying idea reappeared in the earlier 
versions of the Murray bill, the pro- 
posed Economic Expansion Act of 
1949. In a designated list of industries, 
the President would have been given 
power to determine whether invest- 
ment was adequate, and to take cor- 
rective measures—including direct 
government investment—if it was not. 
The bill provided for a vast public- 
works program—both Federal and 
state. But it is symptomatic that the 
old-fashioned idea of varying the tim- 
ing of public-works expenditures to 
offset general economic fluctuations 
was subordinated to the idea of direct- 
ing a continuous large public-works 
program in such a way as to promote 
regional and industrial balance. 

The Spence bill died with the end 
of inflation. And, perhaps in deference 
to the mildness of the recession, the 
Murray bill was tempered toward 
orthodoxy before it was introduced. 

The high-wage idea and the govern- 
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ment-planning-for-balance idea will be 
important in a future depression re- 
gardless of the extent to which they 
are put into effect. They will be im- 
portant because the effort to translate 
them into policy will provoke contro- 
versy, and the controversy may prevent 
effective action along lines that would 
otherwise be generally acceptable. 


A situation like this may be easily 
imagined. If there is a serious depres- 
sion the Administration will present a 
program. The program is almost cer- 
tain to include such conventional and 








neutral devices as public works and tax 
reduction. And if the whole plan is of 
this character it is very likely that Con- 
gress will authorize it. But suppose that 
the Administration’s scheme calls for 
government support to the high-wage 
idea and government intervention in 
areas hitherto regarded as private. 
Many Congressmen will regard this 
part of the program, and therefore “the 
whole damned thing,” as revolutionary, 
and large sectors of the press and pub- 
lic will agree. The purer fiscal aspects 
of the program will then get their share 
of suspicion and resentment along with 
the controversial ones. 

There is no reason why this should 
have to happen. The parties involved, 
in and out of government, could distin- 
guish between areas on which they 
agree and those on which they disagree. 
They could work together effectively 
on the former while fighting over the 
latter. But our willingness and our abil- 
ity—intellectual and emotional—to 
make such distinctions have not been 
conspicuous in the past. A major de- 
pression is not only an economic crisis; 
it is also a political crisis, in which the 
success and survival of the contestants 
are at stake. A depression program is 
not merely a statement of economic 
policy; it is also a political slogan. In 
framing a political slogan it is wise to 
draw a sharp line between yourself and 
the opposition, placing the line so that 
as much of the public as possible finds 
itself on your side of it. You must con- 
demn the opposition and all its works. 
Conversely, in framing an economic 
policy it is wise to seek out and empha- 
size areas of agreement. 


Possibly we shall learn, given time. 
Given some years of economic and po- 
litical calm, we may be able so to define 
and solidify our agreement that we can 
act effectively in a crisis in spite of the 
controversies that will certainly appear. 
From this standpoint, the current re- 
cession (if it turns out to be no more) 
may be helpful. The rise of unemploy- 
ment from two million to four million 
and the slacking off of production will 
be sufficient to bring out all kinds of 
cure-alls. But the situation is not so in- 
tense as to prevent reasonbly calm and 
deliberate discussion of such plans. The 
resulting educational process could be 
invaluable in preparing us to meet a 
real depression when and if one comes. 

—HErsBERT STEIN 
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And Still — Nationalism 


P In late 1947, Am- 
bassador Harriman 
told the sixteen 
Marshall Plan coun- 
tries that in their 
first report on Euro- 
pean needs theyhad 
neglected the all- 
‘important factor of 
mutual aid. The 
European experts hastened to elabo- 
rate the scanty paragraph they had 
written on the subject. They threw in 
a few sentences about how desirable it 
would be to standardize European 
transport equipment and machinery, 
and how in time France, Italy, and 
Switzerland might together proceed 
with the electrification of the Alpine 
regions. The truth is that European 
economists, British ones in particular, 
have not been thinking about mutual 
aid at all. They have had only one 
thing in mind, and that is the dollar 
shortage; they do not believe that this 
specific and pressing ailment can be 
cured by European cooperation or fed- 
eration of any kind. We are bound to 
admit, if we look at the facts, that 
there is something to be said for their 
point of view. 

Broadly speaking, the prewar for- 
eign trade of the European nations fell 
into two almost equally important divi- 
sions: trade with one another, and 
trade with the non-European world. 
From the outside world, Europe 
bought foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and it paid for them by selling manu- 
factured products abroad. Now it is 
a demonstrable fact that no increase in 
trade among the European countries 
themselves, however great, can make 
up for that lost trade with the non- 
European world. The reason is simply 
that Europe does not produce, in quan- 
tity, the goods that it used to buy else- 
where—copper, petroleum, wool, cot- 
ton, and so on—all of them essential to 
maintenance of a decent standard of 





living in our kind of world. The truth 
is that, at least in the short run, to fed. 
erate the European Marshall Plan 
beneficiaries would merely result jp 
adding up their individual trade def. 
cits. 

This is the answer that European; 
are afraid to give when Americans urg 
them to more economic cooperation, 
This is why they smile and nod agree. 
ment, but take no action, when Amen. 
cans point out to them that high tariff 
rates, import quotas, and nonconvert- 
ible currencies are fatal to trade and 
prosperity, or when their attention js 
called to the benefits that the United 
States derives from its vast intern 
market. No one denies that Europ 
would be better off if it had a different 
past and were not cut up into national 
economic units. But overcoming eco- 
nomic nationalism is considered a long- 
term goal. Everybody on the continent 
is so obsessed by the dollar shortage 
that Europeans are incapable of think- 
ing of concrete ways to move from the 
present deplorable disunity to a clearly 
desirable unity. 


An American will retort, very sens- 
bly, that an obsession is not an argu- 
ment; that even if the dollar shortage 
remained, even if European coopera 
tion did not bring about more trade 
with the non-European world, it would 
still have the advantage of ridding the 
continent of a good many absurd local 
barriers. For instance, if Europeans 
would at least stop the ridiculous prac 
tice of paying dollars to one another 
for strictly European goods, the dollar 
crisis would be lessened, even if it wert 
not eliminated. 

The Europeans are aware of this 
and they have made some progress 2 
that direction. But inside Europe itsel 
changes have taken place that prt 
vent a simple return to what we used te 
think of as “normal” trade relation 
Take Great Britain, for example. Be 
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fore the war it bought every year, from 
the continent, about half a billion dol- 
lars’ worth more of goods than it sold 
to that area. That surplus of European 
sales to Britain permitted the continent 
to obtain dollars, thanks to which these 
nations, in turn, were able to buy more 
from the United States than they sold 
to it. 

Meanwhile, Britain also could buy 
more from America than it sold there, 
for two reasons: because British people 
owned American securities from which 
they derived dollar dividends and in- 
terest payments; and because Britain 
owned a good part of the African gold 
and copper, and Malayan tin and 
rubber, which Americans were obliged 
to buy with dollars. But Britain has 
now lost its American investments. Its 
dollar income from overseas posses- 
sions is not what it was. Britain is there- 
fore trying not to buy more from the 
continent than it sells there. And the 
other European nations are wonder- 
ing where they are now going to get 
the dollars which used to come to 
them from London. 


This is not the only serious change 
that has taken place to the detriment 
of European-American trade relations. 
The Iron Curtain has not halted the 
East-West trade among the European 
countries, but it has slowed it down 
considerably. For one thing, in eastern 
Europe the Soviet program of indus- 
trialization has lowered the volume of 
agricultural products available for ex- 
port to western Europe. For another, 
Russian intervention has caused the 
bulk of eastern European trade to shift 
toward Russia and away from western 
Europe. Finally, Germany is no longer 
the greatest market for Danubian and 
Balkan exports, and has ceased to be 
the chief exporter to eastern European 
countries, as it formerly was. Also there 
is the significant fact that in 1945-1948 
German exports were in many coun- 
tries replaced by the products of Brit- 
ish industry. 

Now that German industry is recu- 
perating there is some danger, partic- 
ularly if we do not get a genuine re- 
vival of European East-West trade, 
that we shall see an Anglo-German 
trade war in western Europe. 

; The last thing that we may look for 
is a restoration of the past. Economic 
phenomena are never “normal”; they 
are historic and evolutionary. The 
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structure of world trade is constantly 
changing, and each nation is obliged to 
adapt itself as well as it can to this 
ceaseless evolution. But adaptation is 
obviously difficult for a Europe which 
has lost its foreign investments and a 
great part of its foreign markets (both 
to American and to local infant indus- 
tries) , that has been split into two hos- 
tile camps, and faces a vast job of re- 
building war-damaged areas as well as 
of replacing out-of-date plant. 

Still, Americans will say, isn’t this all 
the more reason why the Europeans 
should achieve more cooperation at the 
earliest possible moment? Of course it 
is—in theory. But the fact remains that 
the disruption of the old European 
economy, and the resultant lack of bal- 
ance between Europe’s exports and 
imports, have paralyzed the European 
will to cooperate. 


Wat do we mean concretely by Eu- 
ropean economic cooperation? Three 
things, I think, are included. One is 


simply the abolition of trade and 
monetary barriers to allow goods and 
payments to flow freely from country 
to country. The second is the coordina- 
tion of the various national economic 
plans and the drafting of some sort of 
master-plan for all Europe. The last 
is the gradual integration of the several 
national economies into a whole, with 
the abolition of restrictions and the 
coordination of economic plans. 

The abolition of restrictions would 





mean the substitution of multilateral 
trade for bilateral trade, and_ the 
replacement of bilateral payment 
schemes by absolutely free exchange of 
currencies. As a first step toward ulti- 
mate freedom of exchange, there has 
been, for about a year, the system of 
“drawing rights” under the Marshall 
Plan. This arrangement was strictly 
bilateral. That is to say, if Britain 
granted sterling credits to France, the 
credits could be used only to buy Brit- 
ish goods. The French could not use 
that particular sterling for the pur- 
chase of, say, Belgian francs with which 
to buy Belgian goods. W. Averell Har- 
riman and his Eca experts then pro- 
posed that such “drawing rights” be 
made multilateral instead of bilateral, 
so that they could be used for the 





acquisition of any currency whatso- 
ever, including the dollar. This would 
mean, in actual practice, that one 
Marshall Plan country could use an- 
other Marshall Plan country’s dollars; 
and as none of them had a surplus of 
dollars, they rejected the proposal. 
The European nations are as reluc- 
tant to return to free multilateral trade 
as they are averse to free multilateral 
payments. They talk about internal 
European disequilibrium—Belgium’s 
high export balance against the rest of 
Europe ; France’s perennial import bal- 
ance, and so on. What they have in 
mind, and don’t dare mention to 
Americans, is that their fundamental 
economic techniques do not permit of 
multilateralism. Britain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and several other nations look to 
planned economy to bring their ac- 
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counts into eventual balance. In those 
countries, it is the governments that 
decide which goods shall be imported, 
and bilateral agreements determine 
what they shall sell to each other. Gov- 
ernments, therefore, and not individ- 
uals, carry on foreign trade; and the 
market in which purchases are made 
is not chosen through considerations of 
price but in order that imports and 
exports shall be in bilateral balance. 

There were many reasons why those 
governments adopted this policy. One 
was their desire to insulate their na- 
tional economies, as much as possible, 
from the repercussions of world fluctu- 
ations, to maintain full domestic em- 
ployment whatever might happen in 
other countries. Another was that they 
were engaged in redistributing the na- 
tional income in favor of wage earners, 
even though, at the same time, they 
were faced with the problem of in- 
creasing domestic investment in order 
to replace old or damaged plant. Clear- 
ly, economic choice is suppressed with- 
in these countries, and they cannot 
allow uncontrolled external trade. In 
these circumstances, foreign trade has 
to be carried on by means of bilateral 
agreements, bulk-purchase arrange- 
ments, and import quotas. 


So much for the abolition of trade and 
payments restrictions as a means of 
economic cooperation. What about co- 
ordinated international planning? One 
of the first disappointments Harriman 
encountered came when the EcA coun- 
tries submitted their national recovery 
plans to their own experts, the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooper- 
ation. These plans were flagrantly irre- 
concilable. Each country planned to 
sell the others more than it bought from 
them. Each planned to develop home 
industries to supply products that were 
readily available from its neighbors. 
Never had there been so frank and 
naive a confession of foolishly insular 
economic thinking, and of disbelief in 
the principle of international division 
of labor. Belgium favored multilateral- 
ism as a means of getting dollars for 
its export surplus. Britain was against 
it because its position made free con- 
vertibility a great danger. The various 
national investment plans bristled with 
duplication. Each country wanted its 
own steel plants and oil refineries built 
up purely to avoid buying these pro- 
ducts from others. 
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Actually, no European doubted that 
duplication and oversupply ought to 
be avoided, and that continental co- 
ordination was the sensible thing. But 
where was the authority with power 
enough to decide that country A should 
have steel plants and country B should 
not? That country C should have re- 
fineries and country A should not? No 
such supra-national authority existed 
and, seemingly, none could be built. 
The national experts could bargain, 
they could negotiate, but none could 
force his views, however logical, upon 
the rest. We know from the economic 
history of the United States that wis- 
dom often has to give way to individual 
self-interest. How natural, then, that in 
Europe wisdom should be defeated by 
collective self-interest. 

Thus both the ideal of abolishing 
barriers and that of coordinating na- 
tional plans hit very solid obstacles. 
Some of the difficulties were born of 
the war; others were the product of 
national planning schemes, or of ré- 
gimes, such as the one in France, that 
were trying to achieve partially planned 
economies. The war-created obstacles 





are relatively easy to overcome, with 
time. Gradually lowered production 
costs, and restored ability to compete 
in the world markets, can reduce those 
obstacles. But the planning schemes, 
and the régimes that advocate semi- 
planned economies, afford no possi- 
bility of a return to the pre-1914 type 
of cooperation (cooperation by com- 
petition) nor even any hope of that 
“cooperation between planned econ- 
omies” about which certain economists 
dream. 

And so we come to the third form of 





cooperation, which involves the inte. 
gration of Europe’s national economies 
into a single economic whole. The first 
step here is the abolition of customs 
barriers, or rather the creation of tr. 
gional customs unions. Belgium, Lux. 
embourg,and Holland are experiment: 
ing in this way, with their Benelux 
union. France and Italy have pro- 
claimed their faith in this principle. 
But we cannot conceal from ourselves 
the fact that customs unions are no 
answer to the great central problem, 
which is: Where and how is Europe to 
recapture those non-European markets 
in which it once sold its manufactures 
and from which it bought its raw ma- 
terials, and without which it cannot 
maintain a reasonable standard of liy- 
ing? 


Neither in Europe nor anywhere ele 
can self-interest stand out forever 
against the general interest. Caught 
between the potential power of the 
Russians and the matchless strength 
and achievement of the Americans, the 
European peoples are forced, if only by 
the instinct of survival, to proceed to 
economic unification. Even in the 
short view, we see that they are mov- 
ing in that direction. Thanks to the 
American people, and to their own will 
to survive, they have achieved in the 
space of two years a truly remarkable 
revival of production. Further progres 
is handicapped by the devotion of some 
governments to the illusion of national 
planning—a concept which, ideal as it 
may appear for an isolated and theo- 
retically self-sufficient economy, is in 
fact the arch-enemy of international 
cooperation. 

However, taking the Marshall Plan 
countries as a whole, they seem to be 
slowly but steadily moving away from 
autarchic doctrine toward liberal doc- 
trine. In every European country the 
peoples are insistent upon retaining the 
social gains they have won since 1945, 
but they are at the same time growing 
more skeptical of the promises of the 
planners. The governments are, 
least in some degree, extending credit 
to one another, and thus practicing 
mutual aid. Their representatives 0 
the o£Ec and the United Nations’ Bot 
are not merely learning to work with 
one another, but are acquiring ithe 
habit of working together and of think- 
ing of their peoples’ problems in supl 
national terms. —RayMonp Aros 
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France 





Communist Intellectuals Think Again 


The French Com- 
munist Party is un- 
dergoing a severe, if 
limited, crisis. Little 
of it has become ap- 
parent, because the 
iron discipline of the 
party has succeeded 
in stifling public dis- 
cussion. But there 
can be no doubt that the majority of 
Communist intellectuals in France are 
becoming restive, even inclined to re- 
volt. 

This is a serious matter, for one of 
the most spectacular assets of the 
French Communist Party has always 
been the number of prominent scien- 
tists, writers, and artists who have be- 
longed to it. The number was large 
even before the war; it increased sub- 
stantially during the Resistance. A rep- 
resentative case was that of the physi- 
cist Joliot-Curie and his wife, who both 
were Socialists before the war; Mme. 
Joliot-Curie even held a ministerial 
office in one of the Léon Blum Cabinets, 
and both of them signed a resolution 
attacking the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact. Yet after the war, they entered 
the Communist camp. 

It would be interesting to analyze 
why the Joliot-Curies, and many other 
French intellectuals, turned to Marx- 
ism. The reasons are manifold. For one 
thing, French intellectuals have al- 
ways tended to side with the left, and 
the Communists have been posing, suc- 
cessfully, as the most leftist group in 
France. Besides, there is the intransi- 
gently patriotic Jacobin tradition; and 
the Communists, in the Resistance and 
afterwards, loudly spouted all the old 
chauvinistic Jacobin slogans. Scien- 
lists often make much of “efficiency” ; 
and after 1941, the Communists were 
undoubtedly the best organized and 
most efficient of the Resistance groups. 
Finally, many scientists have little time 
or inclination to study political prob- 
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lems, and some found a certain relief 
in being presented with a dogma that 
solved everything in one seemingly ob- 
jective and scientific “system.” 

Until recently, the Communist Par- 
ty, for all its rather too obvious propa- 
ganda moves, could always gather in 
scientists and artists who were re- 
spected by French intellectuals and 
the French public in general. Picasso 
is a vociferous Communist. So is 
the poet Eluard. Many professors of 
the physical and natural sciences in 
French universities are either party 
members or fellow travelers. Among 
the latter are people like the Catholic 
writer Louis Martin Chauffier, presi- 
dent of the Communist-dominated Na- 
tional Union of Writers; Vercors (Jean 
Brulher), the author of The Silence of 
the Sea, which was published secretly 
during the Occupation; and René Cas- 
sin, vice-president of the Conseil d’Etat, 
one of the most important officials of 
the Fourth Republic. 


Most of the French intellectuals who 
have gone over to the Communists 
have done so through an essential fal- 
lacy. In joining the Communist Party 
and in accepting its discipline, or sim- 
ply in siding with the Communists, the 
French intellectual usually believed 
that he was committing himself only 
on political matters. He may or may 
not have known that in Russia the 
party regulates not only political and 
economic life, but art and science as 
well. He was absolutely convinced that 
these principles did not apply in 
France, and that he would not be de- 
prived of liberty of opinion in artistic 
and scientific matters. Similarly, the 
average French Communist or fellow 
traveler is profoundly convinced that 
France will never have to resort to 
some of the unpleasant devices used 
by the Soviet Union. “France is differ- 
ent,’ this reasoning runs. “What is 
probably necessary in Russia, where 


there has been a sharp transition from 
medieval despotism to Communism, 
will not be necessary in France, with its 
strong democratic traditions of many 
years.” 


For a time it seemed that Moscow 
would allow the French Communists 
this liberty. While the Soviet press lit 
into Picasso’s paintings as the expres- 
sion of “bourgeois decadence,” and a 
Polish critic said Picasso was at the 
service of American imperialism be- 
cause he confused the working masses, 
French Communists were allowed to 
call Picasso the “greatest living pain- 
ter,” and to boast about his fidelity to 
the party. They even asked Picasso to 
paint the poster for the World Peace 
Congress in Paris, and Picasso turned 
out for this occasion an easily recog- 
nizable dove. The case of Eluard, the 
second most highly-prized exhibit of 
French Communism, is similar. His 
poetry, as hermetic and difficult as that 
of any living poet, violates all the prin- 
ciples of “Socialist realism” and “revo- 
lutionary romanticism,” the official 
Soviet.literary creeds. His art is neither 











for nor about the masses; it is ““formal- 
istic” and aristocratic. Nevertheless, 
the French Communist Party has never 
demanded that Eluard change _ his 
poetic style. At most, it asks him to 
provide Humanité from time to time 
with some easily understandable verses 
on the emotions of strikers or of guer- 
rilla fighters in Greece. 

Communist intellectuals in France 
no longer receive such liberal treat- 
ment. They have been clearly made 
to understand that from now on Mos- 
cow’s domination of the French Com- 
munist Party extends to all matters— 
artistic, moral, and political. 


The first inkling of the new attitude 
came in January, when it was reported 
that Joliot-Curie had been censured 
by the Politburo, for having said, at 
an Anglo-American Press Club lunch- 
con, that of course he would never di- 
vulge the secrets of his atomic re- 
searches to a foreign power, because 
they were military secrets; and that 
when he worked as a scientist he was 
not thinking of Communism. Joliot- 
Curie was allegedly reminded in quite 
positive terms that a Communist can- 
not divide his life in two, and that he 
must submit to party discipline in his 
laboratory, as well as in the voting 
booth. 

The real crisis broke, however, over 
the Lysenko affair. Many French Com- 
munist scientists were reluctant to ac- 
cept the Politburo’s views on genetics. 
First of all. they had grave doubts as 
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to the scientific validity of Lysenko’s 
theories. Secondly, (and this was more 
important still) , they doubted whether 
a body like the Politburo was com- 
petent to settle scientific matters. 
There followed violent discussions in 
Communist cells. Laurent Casanova, 
the member of the French “Politburo” 
responsible, as Zhdanov was in Russia, 
for the intellectuals, received so many 
worried letters that he had to take up 
the matter publicly, first by addressing 
a group of intellectuals, and then by 
writing a pamphlet called The Respon- 
sibilities of the Communist Intellectual. 

In this work Casanova lays down 
the law. He demolishes the objections 
raised by two Communist professors, 
Prenant and Cohen. As an illustration 
of how far the “domestication” of 
scientists had already gone, though, 
neither had openly dared come out and 
say that Lysenko’s theories were ab- 
surd. Professor Cohen had asked for 
convincing scientific proof of them— 
to supplement the approval of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party—and had also 
suggested that even if Lysenko’s ideas 
turned out to be wrong, dialectical ma- 
terialism would not have suffered a 
defeat. In plain words, he said that a 
Communist might accept Mendelian 
genetics and remain “good.” Prenant, 
on the other hand, had suggested that 
in Russia it might be necessary for 
politicians to intervene in scientific 
matters, but that in France, where 
scientific research is free and objective, 
such intervention is not absolutely nec- 
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essary. Casanova, in his pamphlet, 
gives both professors a sharp rebuke. 
He says that in France, as well ag jn 
Russia, supreme authority in scientific 
and artistic matters belongs, not to the 
practitioners, but to the party central 
committee, because it is the duty of 
“the party of the proletariat to proceed 
at every moment to the verification of 
its own theory when confronted with 
social and scientific facts.” He tells the 
professors that there is no such thing 
as a disinterested science, because, in 
all fields, there are two distinct sciences, 
bourgeois and proletarian, which are 
in essential contradiction to each other, 
“To speak of disinterested science,” he 
goes on, “is to commit the sin of for. 
malism, as dangerous in science as in 
art.” And to make the culprits even 
more remorseful, Casanova reminds 
them that the decisions on the Lysen- 
ho theory are “the personal work of 
our beloved comrade, Maurice Thorez, 
Secretary-General of the party.” In 
sum, the ex-miner is once and for all 
proven to be more competent to judge 
questions of genetics than are profes- 
sors of biology. 


Along with the disciplining of scien- 
tists over the Lysenko affair, the “artis- 
tic discipline” has been tightened. Pi- 
casso and Eluard have not yet been 
admonished; they are allowed to con- 
tinue to work as they like, because their 
names have too much _ propaganda 
value to be dropped. But Casanova 
makes it quite clear in his report that, 
for all other artists, the Zhdanov 
directives of “Socialist realism” and 
“revolutionary romanticism” are bind- 
ing in France as well as in Russia. 
French Communists are obliged to ad- 
mire the works of the painter Feuge- 
ron, the movies of Louis Daquin, and 
the novels of Elsa Triolet (the wife of 
Louis Aragon), because these artists 
follow the official aesthetics of the pat- 
ty. Communists are not permitted to 
speak and write about art without tak- 
ing into account “the reasons given by 
the party.” One art critic has already 
been expelled from the party, becaus: 
she dared to write what many non 
Communist critics have pointed out— 
that Feugeron is mediocre. 

The refusal to accept these shackles 
has been widespread—so much 80, It 
deed, that Casanova forbids Commt- 
nists to discuss artistic theories in put 
lic. “Discussion may be conducted in 
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public only on the initiative of the re- 
sponsible organs of the party,” he says 
in his report. “Comrades sometimes 
forget this.” 


| ntellectuals have been disciplined for 
still another offense. Since Tito with- 
drew from the Cominform, and the 
Russians started their witch hunt 
against “nationalistic deviationists,” 
there is a new and heinous crime, that 
of “underestimating the role of the 
Soviet Union.” Roger Garaudy, a bril- 
liant young historian, and a member 
of the Assembly, was one of the first 
French Communists to be convicted of 
this. He recently published a book 
called French Sources of Scientific So- 
cialism, in which he tried to show that 
the essential ideas of Marx can be dis- 
covered in the works of the French 
revolutionary writers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. As he put it, 
“The proletariat found its intellectual 
arms in the thinkers of the bourgeoisie, 
at a time when the bourgeoisie, too, 
had been radical and revolutionary.” 
Garaudy was severely called down for 


not having realized that Marxism. 
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Leninism, and Stalinism could have 


had no predecessors, because they had 
completely revolutionized science. 

Outwardly, this disciplining has been 
completely successful. Garaudy has re- 
pudiated his heresy, humbly confess- 
ing that he erred because of his desire 
to find French contributions to Com- 
munism, and has promised to rewrite 
his book completely. Professor Prenant 
now writes articles defending Lysenko. 
Artistic discussions have been stifled in 
the Communist press, which publishes 
now only quite orthodox articles, ex- 
plaining how, even in music, it is not 
iorm, but “progressive content” that is 
essential. 

But in the party cells the discussions 
are still acrimonious. Many intellectu- 
als, muttering of their impending res- 
ignations, refuse to accept Thorez as 
supreme authority on scientific, artis- 
tic, and philosophic matters. Many 
fellow travelers already have gone off 
in other directions—for instance, the 
famous dramatic team Jean-Louis Bar- 
rault and Madeleine Renaud. 

Communist headquarters are quite 
preoccupied with this crisis. Not only 
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French leaders, but also satellite am- 
bassadors in Paris, have tried to per- 
suade Moscow to ease up on the intel- 
lectuals, but so far they have had no 
SUCCESS. 

This is hardly surprising. Moscow 
has shown on more than one occasion 
its callous disregard of the interests of 
the local Communist parties. It is 
enough to remember how, two years 
ago, Jacques Duclos reputedly pleaded 
with Zhdanov to withdraw orders for 
strikes that were doomed to failure 
and that led to the disruption of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail. 

Complete uniformity of party doc- 
trine, rigid adherence to orders, and 
open supremacy of the Russian Com- 
munist Party are essential for Moscow. 
And the Russian leaders care little 
whether the Moscow decisions will 
adversely affect the position of the 
French Communist Party in French 
intellectual circles and make the re- 
cruiting of adherents more difficult. 
The time of the apparent indepen- 
dence of local Communist parties, even 
in small cultural matters, is definitely 


over. C. PozNANSKI 








Washington 





The Dog Days 





The promise of au- 
tumn, the matchless 
time of year in the 
Federal city, is al- 
ways just beyond 
another sticky sun- 
set. The cumulative 
strain of summer’s 
last long mile is vis- 
ible, as always, in 
the dispirited nine-o’clock faces of the 
nearly one million persons whom the 
administrative machinery of world 
leadership has sucked into these sixty- 
nine square miles of miasmic river 
bottomland suited to a maximum pop- 
ulation of about a hundred thousand. 
On Capitol Hill, “September sickness” 
is epidemic. 

Few Congresses have had to endure 
Washington in its dog days. It has been 
the rule, even in wartime, that legis- 
lators convening in January hacked 
through at least the non-postponable 
items on the calendar by Labor Day. 
The 1949 woodpile is the most formid- 
able in history, Mr. Truman dawdled 
at his post-election love feast, and even 
after the axes were finally passed 
around, the lawmakers did an uncom- 
mon amount of spitting on hands and 
hitching up of trousers. 








Meantime, of course, the legislative 
logs piled up faster than the axes rang: 
British dollar crisis, Marshall Plan 
troubles, hollow victory in Berlin, Red 
successes in China. Now, in mid-Sep- 
tember, the Senate is resigned to grind- 
ing until Christmas Eve without so 
much as the brief “recesses” to which 
the lighter-hearted House is treating it- 
self. 

Many a conscientious man has 
worked hard at his job, sweating well 
into the endless nights; some have had 
flashbulbs and fanfare, others have had 
their mind’s-eyes less on their fishing 
rods than on the future. 

In the moldering Old House Office 
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Building, lights stay on late, as a sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary 
Committee grapples with a problem 
older than the airplane and the auto- 
mobile: corporate bigness, and what 
(if anything) to do about it. The 
mountains of case histories pile higher 
on problem-worn desks: steel, soap, 
cigarettes, chemicals, insurance, air- 
craft, airlines, railroads, meat packers, 
oil. And while the Celler committee 
rumbles, the Justice Department sues, 
subpoenas, charges, shows cause, and 
sums up. Men at work making little 
ones out of big ones. 

On the other side of the Capitol, 
Senators, in their newer, hotter Office 
Building, tell each other that Europe’s 
only hope lies in “getting together on 
the stuff they buy and sell.” Two miles 
away, in Foggy Bottom, State Depart- 
ment underlings preparing _ briefs 
translate that homely phrase into “eco- 
nomic integration,” which is a euphe- 
mism for cartels. Men at work making 
big ones out of little ones. 


In the Pentagon, across the Potomac, 
the second Secretary of Defense in 
American history slaps his knee to 
emphasize to European newspaper 
men that we truly mean to defend their 
liberties with “everything we’ve got.” 

And what will that be, exactly? Only 
that morning, perhaps, the Secretary 
has initialed another order separating 
another ten thousand civilian em- 
ployees, mothballing another fifty de- 
stroyers. There are those (and they are 
not all admirals and Marine Corps 
generals) who say that if the 1952 po- 
litical clamor takes the form of an 
overwhelming demand for a “business- 
man’s candidate,” thoroughly accepta- 
ble to, for instance, Harry Flood Byrd 
of Virginia, at least one Cabinet mem- 
ber will be ready. 

A young Senator, distinguished for 
his record as a militant internationalist, 
comes to see an important constituent 





and close personal friend in the air. 
cooled Statler. The Senator flings him. 
self into a chair, his Scotch highball tee. 
tering at a dangerous angle, and pro- 
ceeds to say things he has scarcely 
dared say to himself. 

“Tom, we’ve got a bear by the tail, | 
tell you, I don’t see the end of it any 
more. In the last seventy-two hours 
I’ve seen and heard evidence to indj- 
cate that there just isn’t any way out 
for the British, that not a single 
damned Eca goal will be met by 1952, 
that we’re lousing things up worse than 
ever in Greece, that we’ve been played 
for suckers in Berlin—oh, God! I could 
go on like that for hours. The truth is, 
we’re not even holding our own. 

“Do you realize what the end of it 
all might be?” he asks. “Plain old 
garden-variety bankruptcy, with noth- 
ing to show for it. Nothing.” 

The friend gasps. 

“You talk like an isolationist,” he 
says, trying to make it sound like casual 
banter. 

“T know.” The Senator stares, un- 
amused. “It used to be so damned sim- 
ple.” A pause. “Oh, hell. I guess I’m 
just tired.” 


It is that mixture of utter wearines 
and bafflement, rather than the too- 
obvious absence of a master blueprint 
here, that bothers an observer coming 
back after a two-month interval. It is 
difficult to shake off the feeling that 
the sap of conviction is being squeezed 
out of the few who ever had it. 

One can easily understand that this 
was perhaps inevitable. The pace is, 
literally, killing. More is required to- 
day of any conscientious Senator than 
we expect from the management head 
of the largest corporation. But under- 
standing this doesn’t reduce any 
qualms. Of course none of these stal- 
warts will drop in his tracks. What will 
happen will be that they will continue 
to drag protesting flesh from commit- 
tee room to floor to committee room 
to bed, from time to time dosing their 
sluggish brains with spiritual aspirin. 
And we constituents, seeing their names 
in the little six-point voting box-scores, 
will say and feel all is well. 

It is just possible that if Congress 
gave itself a month’s holiday now, !t 
would do a better, faster job in Octo- 
ber and November. Even the crotcheti- 
est schoolmarm knows that periodic re- 
cesses pay off in higher marks.—L. W. 
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Books 





‘City of Reason’ 


“It has been said 
that the central 
problem of our age 
is fatality: the loss 
of control over our 
destiny. There is a 
certain terror which 
- must seize a man 
= when he considers 

the choices he is ob- 
liged to make as a citizen in the mod- 
ern world. The experts and the leaders 
present their conflicting policies to the 
people. Upon a right choice depends 
the difference between war and peace, 
prosperity and depression, progress and 
decay and collapse. Yet each policy, 
at the best, complex, closely reasoned 
and buttressed with facts, is an airy 
bridge of the imagination, arching off 
in a different direction into the dark 
of an unknown future. Each wants to 
be, even pretends to be, the future. 
Each is only a construction of the mind, 
a mere probability, a plan and a pur- 
pose. Where can a man find the confi- 
dence to set foot on any one of these 
ethereal structures?” 





Less eloquently, and perhaps with 
less of the clarity of courage, men of 
good will have asked themselves this 
terrifying question in recent years with 
an increasing sense of urgency and in- 
adequacy. The sources of fear and 
doubt are many. There is the record 
of recent events and present realities— 
depression and war, the Nazi and the 
Communist, the bomb and the barri- 
cades. There is the insight into the 
irrational, from Freud and less humane 
observers ; there is the onrush of science, 
so unkind to superstition masquerad- 
ing as faith, yet sometimes trapping 
the unwary in repugnant superstitions 
of its own; there is the suspicion that 
many strongly-held convictions have 
unappetizing sources. So many trusted 
outerworks of the fortress of man’s 
faith have been destroyed that many 
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have wondered whether the fortress 
itself is any longer tenable. 

For some, soft answers seem suffi- 
cient, and the best-seller lists are 
crowded with them. For others, there 
is consolation in the sharp answer of a 
general skepticism, sometimes declin- 
ing toward the cynical, sometimes re- 
deemed by magnificent “can’t helps” 
like those of Justice Holmes. But most 
men find pap a thin diet, nor can they 
live forever on the capital of inherited 
imperatives. 

The whole answer is too much to 
ask; it is the prerogative of God. But 
we need enough of an answer to go on 
with—to act from, to think from, to 
live with. This much we work out as 
we can. When a man reaches even a 
partial answer, he can do the rest of us 
a service by reporting his results. This 
is what Samuel H. Beer has done in a 
short but important book published 
last spring (The City of Reason, Har- 
vard University Press, $4). It is from 
this book that I have taken the open- 
ing paragraph of this review. 

Mr. Beer’s book is a reaffirmation of 
an old thesis: “Man is inwardly free 
and, therefore, ought to be free out- 
wardly. Man is inwardly free by virtue 
of his reason. Hence, the liberal ideal is 
a society which protects and promotes 
the exercise of that capacity: The City 
of Reason.” It is hard to frame a 
sharper statement of conviction on a 
point so much in question. If this is 
true, then the armor of this truth is all 
a man will need to face the trials and 
confusions of present politics. To be- 
lieve it is not, of course, to know off- 
hand which way to act on any issue, 
but it is to know how to go about act- 
ing, and to believe that the process has 
meaning and purpose. 

Because the proposition is of such 
evident importance, the first step for 
the man who affirms it is to investigate 
not its results, but its sources. Is it no 
more than an affirmation, or can it be 


demonstrated? Mr. Beer has made a 
tough-minded and eloquent attempt at 
the demonstration. He writes as a po- 
litical scientist, but his problem is a 
problem in philosophy, and the meta- 
physics to which he appeals is that of 
the late Alfred North Whitehead. 

The philosophy of Whitehead is not 
simple. Process and Reality, the volume 
in which he stated his position system- 
atically, is one of the most important 
books published in this century; it is 
also one of the most difficult. For his 
investigation, Mr. Beer has used not 
the flashing but disconnected insights 
of Whitehead’s other books, but the 
complex analysis of this one. His sum- 
mary of Whitehead’s position is the 
best and clearest short description I 
have seen, but what he has condensed 
once cannot satisfactorily itself be con- 
densed. In particular, we cannot here 
make use of the strange but fruitful 
terminology of Mr. Whitehead’s world. 
The best that we can do is to state the 
central propositions of Mr. Beer’s 
analysis. 

First, there is the general proposi- 
tion of interconnection. “The parts of 
the world enter into one another. When 
we analyze the present we find within 
it elements of both the past and the 
future.” This is as true of great events 
as of small ones; whether it is the Sec- 
ond World War, or a second cocktail, 
the event arises from earlier events and 
contains within it the seeds of later 
ones, and how an event occurs deter- 
mines what the event is. In Mr. 
Whitehead’s words, “Its ‘being’ is con- 
stituted by its ‘becoming’.” This prin- 
ciple applies not only backwards, but 
forwards. Any event’s “becoming” is a 
set of other antecedent events; part of 
that which makes the second war or 
cocktail is the first one. Thus a part of 
the first war or cocktail is its power to 
enter into the second one, and the 
second war and the second cocktail 
have in them, potentially, elements of 
the third, even if these third events 
never happen. 

Second, this interconnection of events 
is not passive. It is shot through with 
feelings, even when these feelings are 
not conscious in the ordinary sense. 
And these feelings are both physical 
and conceptual. An event, any event, 
is connected not only with other events, 
but with what Whitehead calls “eternal 
objects,” not unlike the “ideas” of 
Plato. An event has not one potential 
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consequence, but many. These possibili- 
ties, or tendencies, will not all be real- 
ized; but all of them are real—real in 
the world of eternal objects. And it is 
just this connection between a mun- 
dane event and a possibility far beyond 
it that permits novelty, creativity, and 
change. The world is a “becoming,” 
which not only has its origins in, but 
moves toward, the Eternal, and in this 
process, “cause and effect, means and 
consequence, past and present, present 
and future, are mutually immanent.” 


"Bhcer two propositions say much 
about the world, but not much about 
man and his right to beliefs and hope 
and purpose. Mr. Beer draws out of 
Whitehead—and in doing so perhaps 
zoes a little beyond him—two further 
propositions. These are, first, that the 
world of eternal objects is the world of 
God, in which nothing that has hap- 
pened in our world is lost, where all 
becomes unity and all is mutually con- 
sistent. “Here is that single, uninter- 
rupted continuum which philosophers 
of progress seek for in vain in the events 
of our familiar, pluralistic world.” And 
his second proposition, the one which 
contains an answer to the problem of 
human purpose, is that the human soul 


finds itself, and fulfills itself, only by 
working toward the realization, the be- ; 


coming, of as many eternal objects as it 
can. No human event will in itself be 
perfect, but each human act can have 
the inspiration of a purpose that leads 
toward perfection. 

If this is my purpose, I must act on 
it. If I must act on it, I must act with 
the best knowledge I can get. Nor am I 
afraid of knowledge—for my purpose, 
and the faith that it embodies, are a 
purpose and faith in which knowledge 
and creativity—all that I think and 
am—are included, as supporting ele- 
ments of my belief. This is my freedom 
—service to no man, but to God, 
“whose service is perfect freedom.” 

If this is my view of myself, this 
must also be my view of the nature and 
destiny of other men, and their chance 
at creative advance is as important as 
my own. Mr. Beer’s analysis is more 
than sufficient to sustain his City of 
Reason as the goal of politics, and 
reason itself as an instrument in the 
process. The sweep of his four proposi- 
tions is obvious. They are an affirma- 
tion of the meaning of human action— 
or more accurately, its possible mean- 
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ing—that resists all the doubts and 
fears with which we began. In this 
philosophy, success is not judged by 
worldly standards, and neither is fail- 
ure. Yet a man with Mr. Beer’s faith is 
not drawn out of the world’s affairs, 
but more deeply into them, for his pur- 
pose in serving God is a purpose that is 
inseparably connected with worldly ac- 
tion and worldly events; it has no other 
mode of becoming, and this is as true 
for the composer of quartets as for the 
maker of automobiles. It is not surpris- 
ing that Mr. Beer, while centering his 
analysis on the metaphysics of White- 
head, has drawn equally from Emerson 
and John Dewey for illustrations of his 
meaning. For this small volume is 
nothing less than an attempt to com- 
bine, in fully satisfactory terms, two 
great and continuous elements in the 
American tradition—an idealism that 
will not be crushed by any events, and 
an empiricism that will not accept the 
most eloquent of merely otherworldly 
affirmations. 

I shall conclude by suggesting three 
tests that I have tried to apply to Mr. 
Beer’s book: they may be used to meas- 
ure any volume that dares to argue for 
the difficult and yet comforting belief 
that a man of good will can act, in rea- 
soned conviction, in the service of God. 

As a first test of such an argument, 
we may inquire whether it faces or 
dodges the hard problems. This book 
passes that test. Mr. Beer is persistently 
concerned with the toughest problem 
of all—the problem of evident, large- 
scale evil. I am not sure that I under- 
stand the metaphysics of his concep- 
tion of evil, but The City of Reason is 
a book in which there is no attempt to 
evade the evident reality that all men 
are partly wicked, and some of them 
very wicked indeed. 

A second test—and an important 
one when the final assertion is one 
that reaches the point where faith and 
reason overlap, each incomplete with- 
out the other—is whether the writer 
has examined important alternative 
solutions. This test also has been met, 
although naturally those who are com- 
mitted to one or another of these 
alternative solutions will not like Mr. 
Beer’s conclusions. But at least he has 
framed his own philosophy after exam- 
ining more than one theory; he stops to 
look at Dewey, Marx, Plato, and both 
Testaments, with fairness and sym- 
pathy: in the case of the Bible, with 





reverence. He draws insights from all, 
except perhaps Marx, and what he 
brings from Christianity is brought 
as a definite expansion of the cosmol- 
egy of Whitehead; he calls his analysis, 
indeed, “a Christian interpretation of 
Whitehead’s philosophy.” 

Finally, there is a more subtle test, A 
book that asserts a final Good, as this 
one does, can proceed only so far with 
logic ; beyond a certain point the writer 
comes to faith. Even if he could fully 
prove his point—a possibility that | 
doubt as much as Mr. Beer does—the 
powerful sentiments that result from 
faith would mingle with his demon. 
stration, for a conviction that there is 
a final Good cannot be dispassionate. 
We must therefore ask the man who 
moves up this high road toward the 
clouds that he not pretend that it is all 
done with major and minor premises, 
neatly arranged. Yet at the same time 
we cannot allow him to give up the 
methods of logical analysis until he has 
to. The long jump may suit the jumper, 
but he must not expect that others will 
easily follow. 


It is the quality of Mr. Beer’s book 
under this third test that seems to me 
its greatest single merit. He presses his 
argument as far as it will go, within 
sight of his goal, and then he stops to 
remark that “Proofs of the existence of 
God are as presumptuous as attempts 
to describe His nature. Yet that is be- 
cause at bottom we have an idea of 
His being and a faith in His existence 
which mock the effort to catch them in 
our poor net of words.” In developing 
his view of God, Mr. Beer respects his 
reasoned argument, and indeed pushes 
it a little onward, but he also works 
downward from his faith toward his 
logic, so that the two may merge in the 
final affirmation. Fuzzy idealists rejoice 
ina thoughtless kind of faith; positivists 
think they get along without it; the 
method Beer has chosen is the method 
of very great men, of Plato and Paul, 
and, in our time, of Whitehead. He is 
not working on their scale; this is an 
essay, not a treatise—a preface to poli- 
tics, not a study in cosmology. But he's 
working after their fashion, and after 
their fashion the faith and logic are 
entwined, in the closing passages, % 
that the eloquence of the affirmation 
takes its color, its tone, and its very 
phrases. from reason and faith at once. 

—McGeorce Bunoy 
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Contributions 


The Reader Reports 





The articles appearing on this page 
were contributed by readers in re- 
sponse to the theme question: 


What steps should the United 
States take to help Britain meet 
its economic crisis? 


Eliminate Tariffs 


The future of Britain and of the world 
economy depends on our political 
capacity for accepting the responsi- 
bilities of prosperity. The superlative 
efficiency of American industry forces 
us to be intelligent. Unless we partici- 
pate in multilateral world trade with- 
out extinguishing foreign export in- 
dustries, we must prepare to defend 
the wealth of the United States against 
a ruined, envious, and desperate 
world. Complete military self-suffi- 
ciency would probably be illusory, and 
it would certainly be extremely waste- 
ful of our resources. 

We must eliminate our tariffs, with- 
out worrying too much whether for- 
eign countries reduce theirs. When 
Britain was the premier industrial na- 
tion, in the middle of the last century, 
every other country was assured of a 
free market at least as large as its own 
territory plus the British Empire. We 
could offer every country a similar 
trading opportunity. The full release 
of our enormous purchasing power in 
the world market might well duplicate 
the achievement of British free-trade 
policy, which was one of the conditions 
of long, stable peace in the nineteenth 
century. 

The domestic political objections to 
removing the tariff are horrendous— 
but they can be faced. Of the indus- 
tries now protected by tariffs (which 
is to say, subsidized at the expense of 
the American people), some are al- 
ready efficient enough to continue dis- 
placing i import goods after the tariff 
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is abolished, some will survive by be- 
coming more efficient under the pres- 
sure of competition from abroad, some 
will be forced to contract, and some 
will be ruined. But when foreign coun- 
tries are allowed full scope to exploit 
the American market whenever they 
have a competitive edge over domestic 
producers, the American consumer will 
obtain a better and cheaper combina- 
tion of goods than he can now buy. 
Our major responsibility toward the 
world is, in every application, a re- 
sponsibility toward ourselves. 
Davip BRAYBROOKE 
Geneva, New York 


Point Four 


I do not see how Britain’s crisis can 
be separated from the world economic 
problem. The world disorder, called 
“dollar shortage,” is best described as 
a serious imbalance, threatening to be- 
come chronic, between the American 
economy and the rest of the world. 
There is no way of righting this imbal- 


ance unless the rest of the world im- 
ports. less from us, we import more 
from them, or we keep on giving them 
dollars. 

It seems obvious that Britain’s pre- 
dicament is wholly caused by the world 
dollar shortage. Were currencies freely 
convertible, its difficulties would al- 
most vanish ; that they cannot be freely 
convertible is the result of the dollar 
shortage. What, then, can be donc 
to ease this inconvenient lopsidedness, 
which finds America pulling far more 
weight than all the rest of the world? 

Mr. Truman’s Point Four suggests 
a way out. It is, admittedly, a long- 
term project. It will not give us an 
easy, overnight solution. But neithe: 
will anything else. We will have to 
learn to live with this economic head- 
ache for a long while; it is not going 
away except in consequence of heroic 
efforts carried on for a good many 
years. One way out—about the only 
way that makes much sense—is to de- 
velop additional world markets where 
Europe can make headway with its 
exports. It is a means of breaking the 
vicious circle by which we continue 
pouring money into Europe without 
patching up the leak. Britain and 
Europe could be relieved of excessive 
dependence on us, as they traded their 
manufactures for raw materials and 
foodstuffs from a new source. Point 
Four is constructive, whatever difficul- 
ties it might involve. 

R. N. STROMBERG 
Washington, D. C. 


Instructions to Reader Contributors 


Theme: “After the Marshall Plan, what? Is there anything else 
we should do to further European rehabilitation?” 


L. All contributors should state the question to which the letter is in answer. 
2. Letters should not exceed four hundred words. 


3. Contributors are asked to print name, address, and occu 


pation. 


4. Contributions should be addressed to Reader Contributions, The Reporter, 
220 East 42 Street, New York 17, New York. 
5. Contributions to be printed will be selected by The Editors. 


6. Each contributor whose letter is 


printed will receive a check for $25.00. 


7. All contributions, whether printed or not, will become the property of The 


Reporter. 


8. All contributions on this issue’s question must be postmarked not later than - 


September 20, 1949. 


Reader contributors are asked to follow instructions 


y in order to avoid 


ee een ee 


the Editor. 








Letters 





Lo The Reporter 


Slangification’ 


fo the Editor: The article, “My Soviet 
School Days,” in The Reporter of August 16, 
1949, was the first time I had attempted to 
write about my ten-year experience in the 
U.S.S.R. I liked the idea of doing it for 
The Reporter, since 1 thought that there 
I could make my both non-sensa- 
tional and non-academic. That is why I 
was particularly disappointed to see the 
number of changes made in the article, 
without my knowledge, by the editorial staft 
of The Reporter. The end product makes 
me appear—at the same time!—more vitu- 
porously critical and sentimentally approv- 
ing of Soviet education. And the cutting out 
of key sections of the article and the slangi- 
fication of the remainder substantially al- 
tered the gist and content of my original 


account 


account, 
GEORGE FISCHER 
Boston, Massachusetts 


[[t is the practic e of The Reporter to submit 
proofs of articles in which editing changes 
have been made to their authors for ap- 
proval. Unfortunately, in the case of Mr. 
Fischer’s work, this was not done. We apolo- 
gize to Mr. Fischer.—Epitor| 


Arty Lines 
lo the Editor: Regardless of all party lines 
and principles, your August 16 issue on 
Russia was a beauty in illustrative tech- 
niques. 1 compliment you highly on the 
cover, and on the excellent cartoons inside. 
Actually, it appears to me that not only 
is The Reporter initiating a fine experiment 
in news reporting, but it is completely out- 
moding the art work found in the carica- 
tures and illustrations within other news 
magazines. 
BARBARA GUEST 
Washington 


Circulation of the Currency 


To the Editor: Verily there is a certain 
order in things. 


When I saw the first issue of The Re- 
porter, 1 said to myself I would like to 
subscribe to such a magazine. Then I 
looked to my budget. 

When I “scrounged” the second issue 


from my friends, I said to myself I really 
would like to subscribe to such a magazine. 
Then I looked to my budget. 

And at that point a great light dawned. 


I would write a letter in response 


The Reporter, September 13, 1949 


to the 


question, “What Should Be the Role of 
Organized Labor in Politics?”, you would 
send me a check, and I, in turn, would be 
able to subscribe. And so it came to pass. 
I will admit that the thought occurred to 
me that the progression might break down 
at a most critical point. It didn’t, and I won. 
Enclosed you will find my check for eight 
doliars for a subscription for two years. Will 
you be so kind as to begin my subscription 
with the first issue? 
MIcHAEL O. SAWYER 
Baldwinsville, New York 


Commoner Smith’s Dream 


To the Editor: I very much enjoyed “Lord 
Rosebery’s Dream” by Robert Waithman in 
your issue dated August 2. You and Mr. 
Waithman are of course aware that the 
dream was anticipated by Adam Smith in 
the seventh chapter of Book Four of The 
Wealth of Nations, first published in 1776. 
Note how drily matter-of-fact Smith is about 
the business: 

“The people on the other side of the water 
are afraid lest their distance from the seat 


Dear Reader: 





of government might expose them to Many 
But their representatives in 
Parliament, of which the number ought 
from the first to be considerable, would 
easily be able to protect them from all op. 
pression. . . . The distance of America from 
the seat of government, besides, the natives 
of that country might flatter themselves, 
with some appearance of reason too, would 
not be of very long continuance. Such has 
hitherto been the rapid progress of that 
country in wealth, population and improve. 
ment, that in the course of little more than 
a century, perhaps, the produce of Ameri- 
can might exceed that of British taxation, 
The seat of the empire would then naturally 
remove itself to that part of the empire 
which contributed most to the general de- 
fence and support of the whole.” 

If I may, I should like to add a word ip 
appreciation of Mr. Schlesinger’s revelation 
of the book, Walden Two. I read as many 
book reviews as the next fellow, but I had 
never read about this appalling expression 
of the “most advanced thinking of our ac 
demic psychologists.” 


oppressions. 


Lewis GALANTIERE 
New York City 


Unanonym ity Unanimous 
To the Editor: Just a line to let you know 


that I am reading my copies of The Reporter 
with interest, and like the general poligy, 


style, and format. (The articles on economic 


subjects are sometimes heavy going.) I did 
not like the anonymity, and was about to 
tell you so; but the August 16 issue happily 
gives names and even a little of the who's 
who that I had wanted. 

WILLIAM C. GREENE 


Cambridge, Massachusetts ) 


We are grateful for the letters we have been receiving in ever-in- / 


creasing numbers, happy and proud that they show an understanding ~ 
of our aims and progress in building a new and useful magazine. We : 
have only to look at the lists of our subscribers and at these letters— 
some of which are too flattering to publish—in order to measure the — 
quality and authority of the friends we have already made. i 

We think of each of you as the core of the audience we will reach 
as we advance toward our goal. Your militant and outspoken assist- 


ance will hasten that process. 


We do not hesitate to ask your cooperation in what you have led us 
to feel is a common purpose. So talk to your friends about The Re- 
porter, tell them about the articles that have interested you, and then 
—for this will help us greatly—let us have their names so that we may 


get in touch with them directly. 


_- 
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